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Mitts Cotitece New 
PATIO 

Evelyn Steel Little, 

librarian, Mills College 


Library, sends us photo- 


graphs of the new Mills 
College patio with the 
comment: “Since the 
photographs were taken 
we have given the wall 
a coat of pale color wash 
which relieves the glare 
and the planting has 
grown up quite a bit. 
The trees along the wall 
which show are espal- 
iered apples and pears, 
and on the opposite side 
are climbing roses and 
honeysuckle, with violas 
and marigolds in front. 
The cushions are of sail 
cloth in bright colors, 
the brick floor and tiles, 
rose red. Altogether it is 
a pleasant spot, and the 
girls are enthusiastic.” 




















Libraries and 
Defense 


HAT DOES the national defense pro- 
W oram mean to libraries? How will 
it affect their operations and what can 
they do to help? This is an attempt to 
answer these and other questions received 
at A.L.A. Headquarters and to enlist the 
aid of librarians who are thinking about 


library implications of the national 
emergency. 
The Executive Board discussed the 


situation at the Cincinnati conference and 
instructed its officers to follow develop- 
ments closely. Since that time the Execu- 
tive Board and more than a hundred 
members of the Association have been 
drawn upon to help outline the nature of 
the problems that are likely to face li- 
brarians throughout the country. Among 
the steps taken, each with the knowl- 
edge and approval of the Executive Board 
were: 

Conversations and correspondence with 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, the 
chief of the Library Service Division and 
several other members of the Office of 
Education staff; the librarian of Congress ; 
director of libraries, Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department; officers of the Army 
who are planning the development of a 
Morale Division, to include library service 
among its activities ; representatives of Na- 
tional Youth Administration, Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and Work Projects 
Administration ; the American Association 
for Adult Education ; Special Libraries As- 
sociation; the National Defense Council ; 
the Army Aviation Service ; technology li- 
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the National 


Program 


brarians; vocational school librarians; col- 
lege and university librarians in institutions 
that are likely to be concerned with the 
training of men for war industries; the 
Public Administration Clearing House; 
the American Council on Education; the 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital Library Service; 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics; a new Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Education and the National 
Defense; and many individuals who are 
in positions of influence in relation to 
national programs. 


THe Miuitary EstABLISHMENTS 


1. The Army and Navy. The enlarge- 
ment of the defense forces will call for an 
expansion of the library services, as well 
as other services, now available to officers 
and men. In 1917-19 the A.L.A. col- 
lected and spent between five and ten 
million dollars for library war service. 
When the war was over the Army and 
Navy took over library equipment and 
personnel and have since maintained li- 
brary service on a reduced scale. In the 
Navy the nucleus of a staff has been 
continued. Reduced appropriations in the 
Army have eliminated the professional 
staff but the tradition and some service 
remain. 

The experience of 1917-and-after dem- 
onstrated that libraries could assist in pre- 
paring men for military service; enable 
officers and men to keep up their normal 
habits of reading; furnish materials and 
reference service on any subjects of inter- 
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est; provide the books needed for general 
and vocational educational programs; help 
men who had not previously used libraries 
to acquire reading and study habits; meet 
special needs of men with inadequate 
knowledge of English and those who 
could read only very simple material ; and 
in general help men to understand and 
appreciate American democracy and to 
prepare themselves to be better citizens— 
and thus help maintain morale. 

It is expected that in the Navy the 
present library organization will be ex- 
panded as more men are recruited and 
more units added. In the Army there are 
plans for a new Morale Division, charged 
with responsibility for 
recreation. 


education and 
Libraries will apparently have 
an important place in the work of this 
The A.L.A. has presented a 
suggested plan and expects its experience 
to be drawn upon if needed in matters 
affecting the selection of books and per- 
sonnel. 


division. 


If there is any occasion for it, the 
Association will be glad to support re- 
quests for appropriations which would 
make library and related services possible. 

2. Temporary Training Camps for the 
National Guard and other units, in train- 
ing for short periods, will probably not 
receive library service through the Morale 
Division. Presumably their needs should 
be met by the state library agencies or by 
the public library agencies in the cities 
from which the men come. 

3. Training in Colleges and Universi- 
ties. Books and readers advisory service, 
as well as instructors and equipment, are 
needed in colleges and universities which 
are called upon to train small units for 
The ability 
of an institution to provide the library 
materials and service without special funds 
cannot be taken for granted. Both college 


military and related services. 
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and public libraries report demands from 
students in aviation far in excess of the 
supply, and no reports have been received 
indicating that the federal grants-in-aid 
for training have been used to meet the 
book and library needs. 

4. Service from Existing Libraries. 
Few state, public or college libraries could 
undertake to provide anything like ade- 
quate library service for large military 
Many will 
be glad to lend books to the camp libraries 


training camps in their areas. 


and to give special privileges to officers 
and men desiring them. 
5. Hospital Library Service. 


of the excellence of hospital libraries in 


Because 


the Veterans’ Bureau and in other govern- 
ment establishments, and wide appreciation 
of them, there is reason to expect that any 
needed expansion of this type of service in 
connection with the military establish- 
ments will be adequately provided for. 


INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


1. Research. The library facilities for 
research related to emergency activities 
and to war industries are widely dis- 
tributed in hundreds of reference, univer- 
sity, college, public, industrial, business, 
and other special libraries. In spite of 
union catalogs, bibliographical centers and 
descriptions of holdings, it is nevertheless 
true that there is no adequate center of 
information about all of these resources. 
Centralized information is thought to be 
particularly weak in the fields of science, 
technology, and the practical aspects of the 
social sciences. In order that these re- 
sources may be most effectively used to 
make the results of previous research im- 
mediately where and when 
needed, there should be assembled, with- 
out delay, full descriptions of the holdings 
of all important general and special li- 


available 











LIBRARIES AND DEFENSE 


braries on the subjects of primary im- 
portance in the emergency. The resulting 
guide to the holdings of American libraries 
should be duplicated and made available 
in the Library of Congress and in ten or 
twenty other library and research centers 
throughout the country. 

Following discussions with representa- 
tives of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense and other 
officers of the government, a joint com- 
mittee has been created by the Library of 
Congress, the Library Service Division of 
the Office of Education, the Special Li- 
braries Association and the American Li- 
brary Association to prepare such a guide. 
Members of the committee are: Robert B. 
Downs, chairman; Mary Louise Alex- 
ander; Donald E. Cable; Luther H. 
Evans; and F. T. Sisco. The committee 
is at work on a quick survey. 

This preliminary inquiry will concern 
itself with subjects thought to be of most 
urgent importance, will emphasize the 
holdings of recent magazines and ephem- 
eral material and will solicit information 
on facilities for abstracting, translating, 
photo-duplication, and research. The 
committee will also make plans for more 
or less continuous revision and expansion 
of the original survey. 

All public, university, and large refer- 
ence libraries and practically all important 
business, industrial, and other private li- 
braries may be counted upon to make their 
materials and service readily available for 
any purpose related to national defense. 

2. Industrial Managers, Engineers and 
other technical men are called upon to put 
their factories and their skills to new uses. 
They are already turning in large num- 
bers to libraries, especially to scientific and 
technical libraries and special departments 
of university and public libraries, for 
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authoritative, up-to-the-minute printed 
and other materials. Most libraries will 
have to extend their scientific and tech- 
nical collections greatly to meet the needs 
of such men. That will not be possible 
without large increases in book funds. 
Even unlimited funds will not secure some 
of the important publications which are 
rare or out of print. It is essential, there- 
fore, that the library associations, aided 
by learned societies, educational associa- 
tions and technical associations, take steps 
to facilitate ready location and interlibrary 
loan of books important to workers in 
defense industries. 

3. Industrial Workers must 
quickly adjust themselves to the manu- 
facture of new products and must master 
new skills. Their needs have been re- 
flected in heavy demand at public libraries 
for practical dealing with 
all occupations related to war indus- 
tries. 


also 


manuals 


Public libraries will have to allot in- 
creased portions of their book budgets to 
the purchase of technical manuals at 
about the trade school level for almost all 
types of industrial processes. Libraries 
and library associations must also give 
attention to the fugitive materials pub- 
lished by manufacturers, trade associa- 
tions, trade schools and other agencies, 
which cannot be located through the usual 
bibliographies, are not available for 
purchase through regular book-trade 
channels, and in many cases, are the only, 
or the best, materials. 

4. Occupational Training for industry, 
on the level of the scientist, the engineer, 
and the highly skilled workman, cannot 
depend on word of mouth instruction. 
Journals, books, and pamphlets are as 
necessary as instructors and laboratory 
equipment. It cannot be assumed that 
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colleges and technical schools will be ade- 
quately equipped without some special 
provision. 

Books and library service may be less 
essential in emergency occupational train- 
ing of the skilled workman on the level of 
the lower technical routines, but they can 
nevertheless serve widely for self-instruc- 
tion and as a useful supplement to teach- 
ing and practice. Because the appropriate 
materials are not yet generally available 
in many vocational schools, C.C.C. camps, 
N.Y.A., W.P.A., and other training cen- 
ters, it is particularly important that the 
use of federal grants be authorized for 
this purpose. 

The American Library Association has 
just published a book list entitled, Indus- 
trial Training for National Defense, 
compiled by Charles M. Mohrhardt, chief 
of the Technology Department of the 
Detroit Public Library, with the aid of 
many other librarians. It lists books on 
subjects mentioned in a recent report of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education on 
Training for National Defense and a few 
other subjects. In addition to a descrip- 
tive annotation for each book, a symbol 
indicates whether the book is suitable 
for: 

Vocational students, apprentices and 
beginners 

Machinists, skilled workmen, factory 
superintendents and foremen 

Student engineers and designers or 

Engineers and designers 

The list is published primarily as an 
aid to librarians in the purchase of useful 
materials, but it is also being made avail- 
able to educators and others interested. 
The preparation of other lists is under 
consideration. 


1 Booklist: 36:445-56, Aug. 1940. Extra copies 
25c. €a.; 10, $1; 25, $2; 50, $3; 100, $5. 





DEMOCRACY AND ITs PROBLEMS 


Equally vital in the emergency and 
possibly of greater importance from a 
long-time point of view is the strategic 
position which the library holds as an 
outpost in education for democracy, a 
position unexcelled in certain important 
respects by any other agency, for the li- 
brary has a long tradition of being free, 
non-partisan, and the adults’ own institu- 
tion for informal, undominated education. 
Because defense of democracy is as essen- 
tial in the realm of thought as in the 
realm of action, libraries should heavily 
duplicate needed reading matter and pro- 
vide additional librarians to carry the 
service far beyond the library’s walls and 
present clientele. 

The danger of losing sight of the ideals 
of democracy in any great crisis and the 
need to prepare for the inevitable recon- 
struction should lead libraries to give 
increasing attention to the promotion of 
interest in free speech, tolerance, freedom 
from censorship; in necessary readjust- 
ments for a saner international order; in 
social and economic democracy; and in 
respect for the cultural achievements of 
all nations. 

Libraries should help make democracy 
work by encouraging reading on all social, 
economic, and political problems, local, 
national and international; and should 
recognize our country’s vital interest in 
Latin America and the obligation to help 
North 
neighbors. 


Americans understand _ their 

Libraries have been especially active in 
meeting these needs for the past several 
months. The A.L.A. has distributed 
reading and buying lists on democracy, a 
Library's Bill of Rights, and_ several 
articles suggesting and reporting activities, 
and will soon issue lists on Latin America. 

















LIBRARIES AND DEFENSE 


MAINTAINING NoRMAL LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


The emergency should not be allowed to 
jeopardize the maintenance on a satisfac- 
tory scale of the library’s normal services. 
Research and reference service, edu- 
cation, the dissemination of information, 
and the maintenance of morale through 
reading are more essential now than in 
normal times and lack of library service 
in large areas of the country is much more 
serious. Efforts of local, state, and fed- 
eral authorities to fill the gaps should be 
accelerated. 


PRESERVATION OF THE WorLp’s 
CULTURAL MATERIALS 


Many manuscripts, books, and docu- 
ments essential to scholarly work in this 
country exist only in the libraries of 
Europe and other parts of the world out- 
side of the United States. The present 
situation emphasizes the necessity of ob- 
taining for this country at least one copy, 
possibly in microfilm, of such manucripts, 
books, and documents as are of first 
importance. A special committee, headed 
by the director of libraries of Harvard 
University, was appointed recently to 
study this problem. Although the danger 
of destruction of American library treas- 
ures may now appear remote, some 
thought probably should be given to safe- 


guarding them as a precautionary measure. 


Wuart Lipraries CAN Do 


(Summary of action suggested in the 
foregoing paragraphs. The numbers cor- 
respond to those used above. ) 


I. Military Establishments 


1. and 4. State, public, and some college 
and university libraries: Provide tem- 


porary and supplementary service to mili- 
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tary camps and offer special privileges to 
officers and men desiring them. 

2. State library associations, state li- 
brary agencies, and local libraries: Con- 
sider the problems involved in rendering 
service to men in temporary training 
camps. 

3. College and university librarians: 
Insist upon the authority to use for books 
and library service some of the federal 
funds available for training. 


II. Industrial Preparedness 


All libraries: Allot increasing portions 
of book budgets for materials relating to 
industrial preparedness. 

1. and 2. Libraries and library as- 
aided by learned societies, 
educational associations, and technical as- 
sociations: Take steps to facilitate ready 
location and interlibrary loan of books 
important to managers and research work- 
ers in defense industries. Cooperate fully 
with the special committee. 

3. Libraries and library associations: 
Give increasing attention to technical 
manuals and other publications at about 
the trade school level and to the helpful 
fugitive materials published by trade as- 
sociations and others. 

4. State, local, and federal agencies: 
Cooperate in insuring provision of the 
books that will be needed by vocational 
schools, C.C.C. camps, N.Y.A., W.P.A., 
and other training centers. 

Colleges, technical institutions, and vo- 
cational schools: Insist upon the necessity 
of using some of the available federal 
funds for books and library service. 


sociations, 


III. Democracy and Its Problems 


All libraries: Stimulate reading on 
social, economic and political problems, 
(Continued on page 485) 








The Job as I See It 


By JOHN CHANCELLOR 
A.L.A. Adult Education Specialist 


a goon FOLLOWING is a somewhat typical 
request that is beginning to come to 


A.L.A. Headquarters: 


The present war: situation compels all of 
us to face some problems of how we may 
best function to coordinate our activities 
with those . . . outlined by experts in this 
field.... I have had a dominant interest in 
the possibility of adult education, but in this 
work, so far, I have not been able to get a 
clear picture of the definite things we can 
do. ... Our people are confused and dis- 
turbed. What can we do to help them keep 
emotionally stable? 


The A.L.A. Adult Education Board 
has in the last several months published a 
number of lists of material and of sug- 
gestions on specific services the library can 
render in these trying days,’ but to one 
question I do not believe we have given 
an adequate answer: What can we do to 
keep people emotionally stable? May I as 
an individual venture some suggestions by 
way of reply? Let me begin with the fol- 
lowing quotation from an article in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin (33:165, Mar. 1939), 
by A. Drummond Jones, discussing the 
economic perplexities of the farmer and 
what the library can do to help him: 

As psychiatrists have pointed out, there 
are three ways of dealing with problems of 
this magnitude: (1) seeking escapes of vari- 
ous kinds, (2) hoping for a return of for- 


1See list at end of this article. 


mer conditions, or (3) facing the problems 
and trying to solve them. 

The librarian as an educator may assume 
that his function is to aid readers to escape 
reality; he may so revere the archives of 
history and literature that he becomes ob- 
sessed with the false valuation of culture 
and “sells short” those who are trying to 
create new patterns of living; or he can seek 
to encourage that audacity of thinking 
which, in our opinion, makes men masters 
of their fate. 


We librarians are doubtless going to be 
called on for much “escape” material. 
I think we must take the attitude of the 
doctor, that there are times when narcotics 
should be used, but with discretion. ‘This 
analogy makes it quickly apparent that the 
librarian finds himself in a situation which 
commands professional judgment com- 
parable to that of the best doctor, or 
guidance worker, or educator. What, 
then, can we do along the line of the third 
alternative suggested by Mr. Jones, to 
help people face their problems and try to 
solve them? 

The board’s suggestions referred to 
above have given some hints of subjects 
for emphasis: the need for tolerance, free- 
dom of speech, concepts of world citizen- 
ship, and responsibility for readjustment 
to a new international order ; the question 
of how much social and economic democ- 
racy we have; whether there can _ be 
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THE JOB AS I SEE IT 


political or international democracy un- 
less they include the former. “Two ex- 
cellent printed aids for this kind of study 
are the little Peoples Library volume, 
The Way Out of War by César Search- 
inger (Macmillan, 1940, 60c.), and the 
weekly news digest for secondary schools, 
the American Observer (published by 
Civic Education Service, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, $2 a year, single sub- 
scription; $1 a year to clubs of five sub- 
scribers). ‘he book by Searchinger repre- 
sents the collaboration of one of our ablest 
radio news commentators with the Read- 
ability Laboratory set up by the American 
Association for Adult Education to ex- 
periment in producing the type of “read- 
able” book that librarians began asking 
for fifteen years ago. It is not a book of 
persuasion or special pleading but an ob- 
jective examination of facts and an honest 
attempt at common sense deductions and 
search for a workable solution of the 
world’s problem of the hour. It is an 
achievement in producing a thoroughly 
objective, popular handbook in adult civic 
education, one which libraries can pur- 
chase by the score and widely recommend 
with confidence. The American Ob- 
server, mentioned in the board’s open let- 
ter in the June Bulletin, is in a sense a 
perfect weekly supplement to the 
Searchinger book. I have been able to 
discover no two pieces of print that will 
be more helpful to people who are con- 
fused and disturbed over the present crisis. 

I might also add to the board’s list of 
subjects for emphasis, the need for a frank 
look at the questions of unemployment; at 
the predicament of several million young 
people out of school and their need for an 
expert guidance service such as that pro- 
vided by the St. Paul Public Library (to 
be described in an early issue of the 
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Survey and in the September Minnesota 
Libraries) ; at the many-sided labor prob- 
lems; at the dissolving family; at con- 
sumer exploitation; at the increase of 
crime and mental instability incident to 
industrialization and urbanization; at 
propaganda agencies. The library’s real 
contribution in this emergency will be to 
help people face and grapple with such 
issues as these, not solely as single prob- 
lems themselves but also as symptoms of 
some deeper error in our fundamental 
principles of living together. 


Books on BAsic PRINCIPLES 


This leads to another suggestion. Is 
it not, because of our pressing need for 
principles of living together, a proper 
time to bring out some of the old books 
from that section of the shelves which 
were sometimes labeled “‘conduct of life ;” 
books, and if possible pamphlets and ar- 
ticles, which retranslate for the common 
man the observations on the practical basic 
principles of living together such as those 
suggested by Confucius, Socrates, Christ, 
Montaigne, Jefferson, Emerson, Thoreau, 
Lincoln, Whitman, and also many more 
recent thinkers of the same type? Many 
of those readers who think they want 
“escape” literature would be not only 
satisfied but braced for a new start by 
something that would bring order into 
their confusion of fundamental aims and 
doctrines. We find ourselves today in the 
midst of blinding deluges of unconnected 
bits of news, opinions, and warnings, and 
lack the time to sort and relate thousands 
of impressions, many of them illusory. 
We librarian-educators should perhaps 
warn against much reading of newspapers 
and current magazines which, generally 
speaking, are more concerned with the 
excitement value of news than with help- 
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ing the perplexed reader to cull out the 
unessential and the untrue. It is a strong 
mind that can keep its direction under a 
bombardment such as we have today from 
press, magazines, radio, and movies. “The 
danger of this situation is that perplexed 
and weary peoples are easy prey for 
dictators and demagogs promising deliver- 
ance, whereas people deeply grounded in 
their faith in certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of human conduct are not so easily 
misled. ‘There is an old proverb: “If you 
aim at the stars, you will not lose your 
direction.” 

I believe there is a big job here for 
libraries and other educational institu- 
tions. Many people are ready for restora- 
tion of respect for simple moral precepts 
in everyday business and life. New facts, 
current news, the new insights of science 
are useful if people will not lose their 
anchorage in a few basic principles of 
right conduct toward their fellows while 
they sort the welter of impressions and 
voices that current winds blow around 
them. 

If there is any validity in these observa- 
tions, then the conclusion follows directly 
that the librarian must assume a role as a 
selector of reading matter, as a readers 
adviser, on a level quite beyond that which 
he customarily accepts. Of course “one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison,” but 
there is a fairly large area where a good 
librarian’s judgment is safe as to what is 
and is not worth while for a majority of 
the readers. On pivotal problems of 
effective living together such as confront 
us today, I believe we librarians dare not 
offer anything we suspect to be shoddy 
or puerile in its thinking, or misleading, 
or so partial in its truthfulness that it 
becomes untrue in some situations. 

I even doubt whether we are entitled 
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to rest our conscience if we offer “both 
sides” of a question. We need to recom- 
mend authors who are sincerely and 
humbly in search of the truth and the 
whole truth and who, knowing everyone 
to be fallible, objectively consider all im- 
portant points of view. 


UseEFut Rote For Fiction 


I think, too, that there is a much more 
useful role for some of our fiction than 
we have made of it. We fail to recover 
much of the gold in our collection if we 
shelve all fiction entirely in recreation 
rooms. There is need for a very carefully 
compiled list of fiction which emphasizes 
socially constructive attitudes. The best 
of such books will do this by indirection 
and suggestion rather than by plots bent 
too obviously to a purpose. If some 
librarian has such a list I hope he will 
make it known so that it can be put in the 
hands of the other librarians of the 
country. The fiction section of the Stand- 
ard Catalog, and particularly Elbert Len- 
row’s Reader’s Guide to Prose Fiction 
(Appleton-Century, 1940) may help to 
some extent here. 

Biography and drama of course will 
give similar or even better service. Some- 
one commented on the fact that Lincoln 
drew his strength from a body of simple, 
common sense and rather fundamental 
moral principles, and that as a result 
while in times of crisis he often appeared 
sad and lonely, he was seldom perplexed 
and confused, and radiated a calming and 
hopeful 
about him. 


influence on almost 


everyone 
To review the lives of such 
people, even through books, in a time like 
this has a steadying value which perhaps we 
underestimate. 
These are not as tangible answers to the 
(Continued on page 486) 

















This Singing Country 


By ALAN LOMAX 


Mr. Lomax, Library of Congress, gave the following address before chil- 
dren’s, school, and young people’s librarians at the 
Cincinnati conference. 


HEN I sat down to write this 
WY sccect in Washington, a young 
man trying to write close to an audience 
in Cincinnati whom he’d never seen, a 
folklorist and not a librarian trying to 
find a way to set down his experience in 
an hour of words for librarians, this 
idea kept intruding itself into the com- 
pany of every paragraph and every sen- 
tence: 

“Tell them somehow that every battle 
in every war is for the folklorist like 
the destruction and demolition of the great 
library of Louvain or a book-burning in 
the streets of Berlin. Every time a bat- 
talion is wiped out, hundreds of songs and 
stories and proverbs that have been saved 
up by the people preciously for hundreds 
of years die as the lips of the dead are 
closed.” 

The folklorist began his work very late 
in the history of the world and the folk 
song collector even later. Folklore, as 
you know, is the craft of writing down 
and studying the beliefs, poetry, practices 
—the oral and traditional literature of the 
people. The interest of scientists and 
artists and writers in getting down exactly 
what the people said and thought is com- 
paratively recent. For example, we know 
something of what the troubadours of the 
courts of the Middle Ages sang, but we 


know practically nothing of the songs and 
dances that were going on down in the 
kitchen and out in the huts of the peasants. 
We know what Plato thought and said 
and liked and tasted and savored, but 
we know practically nothing, except by 
surmise, of what the Athenian slave or the 
Athenian small farmer thought 
savored and liked and sang. 


and 


RECORDING FOLK VERSION OF 
AMERICAN HIsTory 


For the past five or six years, since 
graduating from college, I have been 
traveling the roads, the smooth highways, 
the rough mountain tracks, the corduroy 
lumbering roads, the little muddy lanes, 
and the wagon tracks, putting down on 
records what the people of America—the 
hard-handed and fey people of this coun- 
try—have been singing and saying for the 
past hundred years and more. Having 
listened and recorded, I feel that these 
people have their own version of Ameri- 
can history, their own literature, their 
own music—or rather musics, literatures, 
and histories—and that these literatures 
are as worthy of being carefully guarded, 
stored up, used, and studied as the ac- 
cumulation of printed culture in libraries. 
And you never can tell in the field who 
will be your best source of the most 
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fragrant or most salty material. Any 
hobo, any grizzled old cowpuncher, 
any young hitchhiker, any barrel-house 
jazz-musician, any little child playing in 
the field, any housewife, any grocery clerk 
may be a living, speaking, singing book 
of the literature and the music of the 
people. When an old cowpuncher dies 
somewhere in a canyon and his horse 
stands over him, for the historian and 
folklorist a source of the lore of the 
people disappears. When a flood comes to 
the Mississippi or the Ohio rivers and a 
few old-time rivermen catch the chills 
and fever and die, we lose a part of the 
history and the life of the great rivers. 
And when war comes, when the monsters 
are loosed, whole areas, whole worlds of 
literature are destroyed as the life goes 
out of the bodies of the dead men on the 
battlefields. 

I know that this is not the tactful or 
the pleasant thing to say, but before I 
could tell you anything about American 
songs and sing them for you and try to 
make clear some of the ways that they 
can be useful to you in your work, I had 
to say this. 


AMERICAN FoLtkK Music INTERNA- 
TIONAL IN TRADITION 


We are all coming to realize that 
America may be, can be, must be for a 
long while a stronghold of democracy and 
democratic culture in the world. The 
science, the art, the music, the scholarship 
of the western world may be ours to hold 
and to nurture. In the same way, America 
can be a nurturer of the rich folk 
traditions of the western world. Eminent 
musicologists have observed that the folk 
music of the United States is one of the 
greatest in the world—ranking with that 
of China, Russia and India. Ours is at 


root an international and interracial tradi- 
tion, strongly segmented at times and 
regional, but, nonetheless, from the broad 
perspective, strongly tolerant of racial and 
regional differences. For example, in the 
south there has always been a constant 
and stimulating interchange of materials 
between the Negroes and whites. Out of 
this cultural fusion there has grown the 
spiritual, white and Negro, the blues, 
white and Negro, the banjo tune, the 
fiddle piece, the ballads like “Frankie,” 
“John Henry,” “John Hardy,” and others. 
Cowboy songs and ballads are now seen 
to be the outgrowth of the influence on 
southern white folk song of the “come- 
all-ye-” tradition of the northeast and the 
Mexican vaquero corrido from the south, 
with an occasional Indian yell thrown in 
for good measure. Some of the greatest 
of all cowboy ballad singers were the 
Negro camp cooks, like the camp cook of 
Sam Bass from whom my father obtained 
the words and tune of “Home on the 
Range” which are sung all across America 
today. From Pennsylvania and from 
other German enclaves in this country 
there has flown a steady stream of tunes 
to be absorbed by other white folk singers. 
And at the same time these same German 
speaking people were learning white 
mountain ballads and fiddle tunes. ‘The 
most enthusiastic singers of white 
mountain tunes I ever heard were a 
group of Polish auto workers in Detroit 
who at the same time could and did sing 
ancient Polish wedding tunes. 

In the tradition of American folk song, 
therefore, the interested person can find 
not only much that will contribute to the 
growth of American art and music, but 
much that will contribute to strengthen 
our national tradition of international 
tolerance and democratic rights. If you 
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want to meet an individualist who will 
stick to his esthetic convictions and hold 
fast to his belief in himself as an artist, 
you ought to talk to a Kentucky moun- 
tain fiddler, a Negro blues guitarist, or 


an Okie from the California fruit fields. 


CHILDREN AND FOLK SonG 


Children are almost terrifyingly inter- 
ested in reality; beyond this their interest 
seems to turn inward to a sort of fanciful 
world of the imagination, which is in- 
habited by talking animals, heroes who 
spill buckets of blood, and locomotives 
that strive with human resolve to climb 
long, hard hills. If indeed these are the 
main patterns of interest for children, the 
content of folk song is well suited to 
them, because folk song generally deals in 
very frank remarks with the pursuit of 
happiness, with the presentation of facts, 
of a profession, a murder, a disaster, or a 
love affair. On the other hand, folk 
song may distort facts to make them 
exaggeratedly savage or amusing in the 
same impish fashion and with the same 
direct, spontaneously creative instinct that 
the child does. Best of all, the language 
and the style of American folk song and 
the human problems with which it deals 
are all. fundamental, native and valid. 
They are the materials that make up a 
child’s own experience or tend to make 
up his imaginative experience. 

It is very easy, therefore, to present 
music to the child in completely func- 
tional terms if one sticks to American folk 
music. Many children are fairly familiar 
with the problems and troubles of the 
cowboy, and they can be very readily 
made to understand the reality of cowboy 
songs. Almost all children know some 
game songs, and out of this acquaintance 
an interest in dance songs of all kinds can 
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be built into an interest in instrumenta- 
tion, and, if you like, into a real and 
vivid appreciation of the dance forms 
that are basic to European fine art music. 
Once the child realizes that music is a 
function of life—to tell stories, to get your 
best girl, to make fun of your enemies, 
to help with your work, once he realizes 
that the songs that he sings are a part of 
his life and his community and part of 
the general musical world, the first and 
most difficult problem in music education 
is once and for all solved. Americans 
have been taught that music is a non- 
functional decoration of existence with 
only a gingerbread fresco’s relationship to 
it; they have been told that their own 
music is not music at all and that the 
only music worth while is something that 
is to be appreciated with closed eyes and 
a reverent finger to the lips. This has 
caused thousands of Americans to grow 
up with the attitude which I shared in my 
adolescence that music is for sissies and 
long hairs and girls. At the same time 
these young Americans cling to a group of 
simple folky tunes that form the basis of 
music making for their group. I believe 
that the proper use of American folk music 
in public schools could help solve this whole 
problem. 

Once the native affection for and in- 
terest in folk song is corralled, once the 
child realizes that he, too, possesses such 
songs and can contribute to the musical 
life of his class and his country by teach- 
ing others his own songs, once he discovers 
that his own parents, grandparents, 
uncles, etc., possess music which is in- 
trinsically worth while, once he fully un- 
derstands that the music of his own com- 
munity and his own racial, religious, or 
social group will be exciting stuff for his 

(Continued on page 485) 








The Place of the University Library 
in the Modern World 


By CARL M. WHITE 


Dr. White, librarian of the University of Illinois Library, spoke at the third 
general session of the Cincinnati conference. 


AKE A central street, follow it 
i ped and you will cross half the 
streets in the city. Take as your theme 
the university library, trace it through the 
modern world, and the discussion will 
bear, one way or another, on libraries of 
all types. Such at least will be my assump- 
tion. ‘Time however, will not permit us 
to pause at each street corner and follow 
implications in every direction. I shall, 
therefore, concentrate attention on the 
university library and shall trust that it 
will be clear as we proceed that much of 
what is to be said applies to other types of 
libraries as well, even if we do not pause 
long enough to make the application. 

My central thesis is that the university 
library—and here is the first street cor- 
ner—performs certain functions which are 
indispensable in the modern world. I 
shall try to name some of them. 

One of the tasks of the university li- 
brary is to enable man to read the meaning 
of life today in the wide context of the 
recorded experience of the entire race. 
With the aid of a collection of books built 
up with this object in view, children of 
the race are able to learn in the span of 
a few hours lessons which the Euclids and 
the Newtons, the Pasteurs, and the Men- 
dels spent patient lifetimes in learning. 


The peculiar value of a library in thus 
conserving human experience lies in the 
fact that it serves as an effective means 
of overcoming a human, all too human, 
limitation. Each individual begins life 
with a biological structure, including a 
central nervous system, which enables him 
to learn and remember. But in spite of 
what our Platos and Wordsworths have 
written about ideas which we have from 
birth with “trailing clouds” of antecedent 
glory, human memory seems, for all prac- 
tical purposes, to be limited pretty defi- 
nitely to the lifetime of a single nervous 
system: the wisdom held within the wisest 
brain dies with it unless it has been writ- 
ten down on something.’ Each child of 
each new generation has to learn all he 
ever knows in his allotted three score years 
and ten. Then we begin all over again. 
Our collections of recorded experience are 
thus the nearest thing to a memory man- 
kind has; it is through them—the ma- 
terials in the world’s libraries—that the 
lessons man learns, the tragedies he enacts, 
the songs he sings, are passed along to 
those who survive him. Therefore, if 
the college sophomore today is able to 
chuckle at the Ptolemys who honestly be- 
lieved that the earth is flat and stationary, 


1 Footnotes are grouped at the end of this article. 
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at the Aristotles who believed that a prin- 
ciple of heaviness made some things fall 
and a principle of levity made other things 
float or rise, at the superstition that plagues 
which swept away whole populations were 
due to the stars or to the wrath of God, 
it is not necessarily because the sophomore 
is more brilliant than Ptolemy or Aristotle 
or the faculty of the University of Paris” 
in the fourteenth century, but because the 
sophomore—or his teacher—has had ac- 
cess to libraries not available in the ancient 
and medieval world. This technique of 
preserving what we wish to remember 
from one age to another by means of 
written records is in large measure re- 
sponsible for civilization as we find it in 
the modern world. It is a cultural tech- 
nique which, having once been learned, 
will undoubtedly never be abandoned by 
the race. If the technique should be aban- 
doned and libraries such as those built up 
to serve universities should vanish from 
the earth, we may be sure that the modern 
world as we know it will vanish with 
them. 

Not only is the university library a 
means of conserving the past, it is also a 
means of understanding the present. From 
where the university librarian is sitting, 
it is scarcely more accurate to say that the 
modern world contains written records 
than it is to say, conversely, that the 
written word—in particular the printed 
word—contains the modern world. A 
German writer speaks of this age of print 
and print-minded people as a Buch und 
Lesen Kultur. The experimental scientist 
keeps his printed manual of methods close 
to his elbow, the pharmacist his printed 
formulary, the engineer his printed table 
of logarithms. Universities and public 
utilities, legislative bodies, and labor 
unions are creatures which draw the breath 
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of corporate life from print. Right and 
wrong, law and order, are entities defined 
in print. Justice is administered with the 
aid of printed legal codes, commentaries, 
and reporter series. The course of the 
nation’s daily business is shaped by printed 
investors’ services, printed advertising col- 
umns, and printed government regulations. 
The fruit grower reads the printed 
weather forecasts; the tobacco farmer 
reads releases and reports from various 
bureaus in Washington; and everybody 
reads the printed news from Europe and 
the Orient. Warring factions even fight 
with printed weapons and count life itself 
less dear than theses nailed to the doors 
of public places and declarations of ideals 
printed in their children’s school books. 


Mopern Wor tp BuiItt or Books 


This structure of print—this house built 
of books which is the modern world—is 
far too vast, too complex, to be mastered 
by one man in a single lifetime. The 
corner groceryman reads, grasps a frag- 
ment of knowledge, and that is the world 
as he understands it. The professor of 
economics reads more, grasps a larger 
fragment, and that is the world as he 
understands it. But neither world is the 
same as that of the corner druggist or that 
of the professor of pharmacology. There 
was a day in the infancy of the arts and 
sciences when this partial grasp of the full 
range of the knowledge of the times would 
have been disturbing, especially to the in- 
telligentsia. From Aristotle through 
Bacon to the founders of modern encyclo- 
pedias men have taken all knowledge as 
their province and have tried to compress 
“all books into one;” but, as knowledge 
has increased, even the learned have de- 
spaired of being walking encyclopedias, and 
encyclopedias content themselves with the 
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claim of being merely simplified introduc- 
tions to the complete volume of human 
knowledge. The complete volume— 
where is it to be found? In no one mind, 
in no one book; nowhere quite so com- 
pletely as in the world’s great libraries. 

This circumstance explains the indis- 
pensable role of the library in higher edu- 
cation. Primitive society entrusted the 
ritual of inducting the youth of the tribe 
into the circle of the mature to their 
priests and sages, and these teachers were 
able, out of the abundance of wisdom 
carried in their own heads, fully to ac- 
quaint the neophyte with his limited 
world. Modern society entrusts a similar 
task to its college and university teachers 
and librarians, but the staggering sum of 
knowledge which it is theirs to bequeath 
and interpret requires a radically different 
procedure. Instead of depending on a 
somewhat static body of personal knowl- 
edge, the mentors of youth today depend 
upon carefully selected and constantly 
changing collections of library materials 
augmented by special items borrowed from 
the four corners of the earth. And 
broadly speaking, the more advanced tke 
work the more implicit is the dependence 
of teacher and student alike on the library. 

Partly by way of illustrating the role 
of the university library in inducting 
youth into the modern world but chiefly 
because the point cannot be omitted from 
a discussion of this kind, let us turn our 
attention to the professions. The red 
and white pole in front of the barber shop 
is a reminder of the day when the barber 
and the surgeon did their work under 
the same roof. Skill in the use of cutting 
instruments was necessary then, as now. 
But in time, surgery developed a body of 
specialized knowledge which linked it with 
such fields as anatomy and physiology. As 


a result, skill in the use of cutting instru- 
ments became insufficient, and the pros- 
pective surgeon transferred his training 
to the college of surgeons or the school 
of medicine where specialized knowledge 
became available which he could never 
expect to have acquired through practical 
experience in a barber shop. 


Basis OF PROFESSIONS 


As this elliptical example suggests, a 
profession requires specialized training and 
this training, while it may involve manual 
skill and practical experience, is also of 
the sort we call intellectual. That is to 
say, the profession is based on a body of 
special knowledge which requires for its 
mastery prolonged study by mature minds. 
Professions in this sense were unknown 
to the ancients.* Greece had its lawyers 
but they were citizens without formal 
training. The medical practitioner was 
sometimes slightly more of a specialist, but 
the most he could boast in the way of 
training was practice under someone with 
wider experience. It was not until the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries that pro- 
fessions considered as vocations resting on 
a profound intellectual culture arose. By 
that time, a specialized body of knowledge 
in theology and philosophy, medicine, civil 
and ecclesiastical law, and classical litera- 
ture had developed which created a need 
for a type of training not afforded by the 
cathedral schools and monasteries. The 
resultant social pressure, expressed in part 
in the rise of guilds, explains in greater 
part the rise of the universities. The 
accumulated knowledge to be studied was 
very inaccessible and was to remain so 
until after the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Nevertheless, there seems to be 
some little justification historically for 
saying that the professions, as we are ac- 
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customed to think of them, did not emerge 
until there had been created what it is 
today a function of the university library 
to supply—a body of knowledge which 
requires for its mastery prolonged study 
by mature minds. As new professions 
have emerged, they have turned to the 
universities to provide the preliminary 
training required. ‘This steady tendency 
is not explained by the superiority of the 
men in the universities over practicing 
members of the professions, but by the 
presence in the universities of related fields 
of learning and facilities such as those 
found in the university libraries.® 

Early in the seventeenth century Francis 
Bacon introduced the empirical method 
which, unlike the deductive method of 
the scholastics, was designed to increase 
the extent, rather than to establish the 
certainty, of knowledge. This new 
method, reinforced by the Cartesian af- 
firmation of the supremacy of reason and 
the invariability of the laws of nature, and 
refined as time went on by the experi- 
mental sciences, has perhaps more than 
any other intellectual development shaped 
the course of the modern world. ‘Toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, and 
especially in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, the doctrine was advanced 
in Germany—a bold one for the day— 
that a university exists primarily for the 
advancement of learning through scholarly 
research in all fields. As a corollary, it 
was asserted that the modern state should 
guarantee the university the freedom and 
the support it needs to perform this service 
to society. The famous German uni- 
versity tradition of freedom and research, 
now eclipsed by the swastika, was thus 
launched, and the idea spread. Today, 
after a century and a half, the fostering of 
systematic research, as well as the training 
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of research workers, is universally ac- 
cepted as one of the major functions of 
the university.” 

But while there is agreement on every 
hand that research, including the training 
of investigators, is a function of the uni- 
versity, the layman’s grasp of the role of 
the library in research is often disappoint- 
ing. Take scientific investigation, for 
example. The task of the scientist—is 
it not to make discoveries, to find new 
truth? Well, how can a man make new 
discoveries by sitting at a table and read- 
ing about the discoveries made by some- 
one else? 


BACKGROUND FOR DISCOVERIES 


Of course the answer is that a man 
cannot qualify as a scientist until he ac- 
quires, by reading the published accounts 
of what other investigators have done, a 
background of the status of research in his 
particular field. As he puts together the 
findings of others and his own observa- 
tions, some problem articulates itself in 
his thinking. What is the solution? He 
may stumble on the answer accidentally in 
his laboratory; but his first step as a rule 
is to go to the library, pull down his 
scientific journals and read everything 
that has been published—whether in 
America, Europe, or Asia—on the subject 
under investigation. Then one day— 
eureka! He hasanidea. He experiments. 
The validity of his hypothesis is estab- 
lished. And the new discovery is ready 
to be announced. 

Back in the nineteenth century, for 
example, the German chemist, Emil 
Fischer, inaugurated a campaign of re- 
search on the sugars. A few of these 
sugars were known. They had all been 
grouped as carbohydrates because each was 
composed of carbon united with hydrogen 
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and oxygen, the latter in the proportions 
found in water. ‘They did not contain 
water as such, however, and about the 
only clue to the structure of these com- 
pounds recorded in the literature was a 
group of observations of an Italian chem- 
ist, Kiliani. Some years later an investi- 
gator at Leipzig, Curtius, working in 
another field and unrelated, made hydro- 
zoic acid and recorded a more or less 
incidental observation which Fischer seized 
upon as a second clue. It was the work 
of these two chemists, as recorded in the 
literature, one a German and the other 
an Italian, that furnished the great chem- 
ist the hypothesis he had so sorely needed. 
He tested the hypothesis through experi- 
ment, sugars were separated from one 
another and from adventitious materials, 
and the way was open for writing a new 
chapter in the absorbing story of chem- 
istry. By thus bringing together the best 
thought of men of all lands, of all times, 
the published literature thus enabled the 
investigator to find the precise clue he 
needed and to enlarge the circumference 
of human knowledge. In short, the li- 
brary might be said to be the first and the 
last tool of research. That is to say, the 
university librarian, if he is to do his part 
in economizing scholarly effort, must 
bring to a particular point in space—the 
chemistry library, let us say—all of the 
works, no matter when or where pub- 
lished, which bear significantly on the 
problem under investigation; and the 
scholar, in his turn, must conclude his 
investigation by writing up his results so 
that they become accessible to the next 
investigator through the research library. 
The recording and publication of results 
are essential phases of research effort if it 
is to mean anything more than child’s 
play ; and the accumulation of these results 


in libraries, a rather expensive process, is 
the price society pays to conserve its 
brains. 

What I have said so far might be taken 
to mean that a university library can be 
studied in a vacuum, as it were, separate 
from the institution of which it is a part. 
It cannot. The university library is one 
of the means by which the program of 
the university as a whole is implemented, 
and in the last analysis, therefore, the place 
of the university library in the modern 
world is inseparable from the place of the 
university in the modern world. The rest 
of the discussion will attempt to envisage 
the university library in this wider perspec- 
tive. 


SouL OF A PEOPLE 


In an address entitled “The Soul of a 
People,” a learned British statesman, Vis- 
count Haldane, once said, “. . . it is in 
the universities with their power over the 
mind, greater in the end than the power 
of the government or of any church, that 
we see how the soul of a people at its 
highest mirrors itself.” In brief, “The 
development of the true spirit of the uni- 
versity among a people is a good measure 
of the development of its soul and conse- 
quently of its civilization.” Here is an 
arresting claim made on behalf of the 
university. Is that claim pure rhetoric? 
If not, what is it about a university that 
makes it an index to the standard of 
civilization a people has attained, and 
what, if anything, does it have to do with 
libraries ? 

Suppose we turn back the pages of time 
eight hundred years and look for a mo- 
ment at the cultural environment in which 
the first universities in western Europe 
made their appearance.’ The dominant 
mental attitude of the twelfth century is 
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expressed in the famous dictum of Anselm, 
Credo ut intelligam—I believe that I may 
know. Education was conceived in ac- 
cordance with this dictum as a process, 
not of developing intellectual independ- 
ence, but of indoctrination.- Intellectual 
effort was expended, not to find out the 
truth but to rationalize dogma. Intelli- 
gence, reason was subordinated to author- 
ity. This sprang from a 
deep-seated distrust of human intelligence: 
I believe in order that I may know. Faith 
and obedience were the law of life, the 
guarantors of human welfare here and 
hereafter. 


subjection 


ABELARD’s REVOLT 


Peter Abelard, the man who inaugu- 
rated the university movement," found 
this intellectual climate unwholesome. 
He combated publicly the teachings of his 
great master, William of Champeaux, be- 
cause his respect for the truth proved 
stronger than his respect for authority. 
He went farther. In conversation with 
some fellow students he dared suggest 
that educated men ought to be able to go 
directly to the sources of knowledge (in 
this case the Scriptures) and from the 
original sources find out the truth them- 
selves instead of having to depend on 
revelations delivered from the chair of 
authority.’2 His fellow students received 
the unheard-of doctrine with derision. 
Challenged to put the novel idea into 
practice, he presented his own exegesis of 
a work assigned him by his critics, shocked 
them by his success, soon attracted throngs 
of students in spite of some trouble with 
the church authorities, and in spirit and 
method became the forerunner of the 
university professor of the present day. 

Abelard taught grammar, dialectics, and 
theology—shopworn subjects of the scho- 
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lastic period—but into whatever field he 
led his students, he kept the books open. 
Everything was to be discussed, explained ; 
there were no secrets to be held back, 
no mysteries to be left unexamined. One 
of his critics complained bitterly that the 
human mind was “usurping” rights which 
did not belong to it and was intruding 
itself everywhere.** This was preposter- 
ous indeed, world-shaking—a man who, 
though reverent, nevertheless acknowl- 
edged in intellectual matters no authority 
except the right of truth to command 
obedience, who even in a day of feudal 
devotion to kinsman, ally, and _ school 
placed no loyalty above loyalty to truth, 
who dared himself and allowed others to 
approach the sacred sources of truth with- 
out first receiving the vestment of “pro- 
fessor.” 


RESULT IN UNIVERSITIES 


This trickle of emancipated intelligence 
over the solid embankment of medieval 
thought gathered behind it all the strength 
of the enthusiasm for learning which was 
then quietly but steadily rising,** cut 
deeper, produced in the next generation 
the first university west of the Alps, and 
after long years widened into the broad 
current of intellectual freedom, intellec- 
tual impartiality, freedom of inquiry, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, 
which have been among the outstanding 
characteristics of Western culture. When 
Haldane speaks of the “true spirit of the 
university,” he probably has in mind these 
priceless and hard-won freedoms.** It is 
this stream of influence, going back to the 
time of Abelard and beyond him to a 
spring deep in human nature—the love of 
freedom, the indestructible aspiration of 
the human spirit to be unshackled and 

(Continued on page 486) 














The Use of Books in Specific 


Courses of Instruction 


By CHARLES HARVEY BROWN 


Charles H. Brown, librarian, Iowa State College Library, Ames, is chairman 
of a committee appointed to conduct the proposed cooperative 
study which he outlines. 


D URING THE spring of 1940 the presi- 

dent and deans of Iowa State Col- 
lege approved a proposal to ascertain what 
use of library books, if any, was required 
or recommended in the various courses of 
instruction. A circular letter was sent to 
each instructor, requesting information on 
(a) whether any use was made of library 
books, other than textbooks, in the various 
courses conducted by him, (b) what was 
the specific method used. 

The replies disclosed some unusual 
techniques, not all of which were familiar 
to the library staff. Some librarians, ad- 
ministrators, and instructors in other in- 
stitutions of higher education became in- 
terested and decided to conduct similar 
studies at their institutions this fall. 

Accordingly, it seemed desirable to pool 
the results with a view to future publica- 
tion. The details of the cooperative study 
are being prepared and will include a 
statement of recommended procedure for 
the collection of data by the cooperating 
institutions. The book will consist of sev- 
eral sections, entitled, for example, “Use 
of Books in Engineering Courses,” “Use 
of Books in Biological Courses,” etc. 
Each section will also be available as a 
separate. The approach will be made 
chiefly from the standpoint of instructional 
rather than library methods. Probably 


some expert in each subject field will be 
asked to write an introduction to each 
section and to attempt an evaluation of 
the various methods outlined. 


Atm oF StTupy 


The aim of the study, stated briefly, is 
to ascertain the methods actually employed 
in definite courses of instruction which re- 
quire use of the library or wide reading 
by students. Some of these methods are 
reviews of current literature, reviews of 
older literature, book reviews, assignment 
of topics (projects), assigned reading, 
preparation of bibliographies, comparison 
and evaluation of research and source ma- 
terial, critical examination of publications 
(as, for example, anti-evolutionary litera- 
ture in a course in biology), etc. 

The publication will certainly contain 
a statement of the aims of courses in each 
field of instruction. A selection will be 
made from the aims as submitted by the 
various institutions. It may be desirable 
to list and give the price of syllabi avail- 
able. 

The Board of Directors of the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries, 
at its Cincinnati meeting, appointed a com- 
mittee to assist in this study. The com- 
mittee is being formed and will include 


librarians of participating institutions 
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BOOKS IN COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


as associate members. The following have 
consented to serve as consultants: W. W. 
Bishop of Michigan, President David A. 
Robertson of Goucher, Frank K. Walter 
of Minnesota, and P. L. Windsor of IIli- 
nois. Others will be added later. 


ScoPE OF THE STUDY 


The participating institutions consist of 
two classes. Some institutions will collect 
data on all their courses of instruction. 
Others, chiefly the larger schools, will 
collect only outstanding examples. The 
publication will include as many varia- 
tions of methods as possible but of course 
will not attempt to list all the courses in 
each participating institution. The inclu- 
sion will be selective, credit being given to 
each institution for the material it contrib- 
utes to the study. Some schools (includ- 
ing lowa State College) desired to obtain 
data on all courses for purposes of a self- 
survey by committees of the faculty. 

Several questions have arisen on which 
advice will be appreciated: 


1. Shall the study be limited to courses 
commonly given in four-year liberal arts col- 
leges with the addition of courses in other 
undergraduate schools such as education, 
engineering, and agriculture, but excluding 
graduate professional schools (law, medi- 
cine, etc.) ? 

2. In view of the well-known studies of 
Peyton Hurt on the lack of knowledge of 
bibliographical tools by graduate students," 
would it be desirable to include in the pro- 
posed publication special chapters on gradu- 
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ate courses in the sciences and the humani- 
ties? 

3. Shall the study include the use of 
audio-visual material, other than books? 

4. Shall the study include methods used 
by instructors in testing the ability of stu- 
dents to use bibliographies and reference 
books in the various departments of instruc- 
tion? 


Librarians or other officials of a number 
of institutions have expressed an interest 
in the proposal and a desire to present the 
matter to the governing bodies of their 
institutions. The full details of the plan 
have not been presented, as yet, to any 
institution, nor have any steps been taken 
to invite participation. The chairman 
would be glad to hear from any librarian | 
who is interested in collecting data for . 
this cooperative study. 

At present the list of possible cooperat- 
ing institutions is not well balanced, chiefly 
because the chairman had opportunity to 
talk over the details of the plan with only 
a few university librarians. We should 
especially like the assistance of librarians 
from a number of four-year liberal arts 
colleges. 

The chairman will gratefully appreciate 
criticisms and suggestions on any details 
of the study herein proposed. Please send 
your comments to Charles H. Brown, 
chairman, Iowa State College Library, 
Ames, Iowa. 

1 Hurt, Peyton. “‘The Need of College and Univer- 


sity Instruction in Use of the Library.” Library 
Quarterly 4:436-48, July 1934. 











Laying the Foundation 


By JEAN CAROLYN ROOS 


Miss Roos, head of the Stevenson Room for Young People in the Cleveland 
Public Library, spoke at the third general session of the 


Cincinnati conference. 


V 71TH all the research of recent years, 

no way has been found to eliminate 
foundations. Cellars are being omitted 
where economies decree, but foundations 
can no more be eliminated than the roof. 
It is as important today to build upon 
solid foundations as it was centuries ago, 
although the way in which we do it has 
vastly improved. 

The foundation of library work is work 
with children and youth, reaching them at 
school, at home, at work, at play, and when 
they come to the library. The progress of 
society in general is based on the oppor- 
tunities for growth and training of chil- 
dren; witness the extensive studies in 
relation to the child, health, social welfare, 
family life, training, and education just 
completed by the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy. 

The cornerstone of public library serv- 
ice might well be work with children; a 
second corner, school library work; a 
third, specialized work with young adults 
in the public library; and the fourth cor- 
ner, a valuable by-product of all the work 
mentioned, service to parents, teachers, 
social and leaders of youth 
groups of all kinds. ‘These are the four 
corners of that solid foundation upon 


workers, 


1 Abridged. 


which adult built. 

Basically the function of all library 
work is the same, namely to bring books 
and readers together; the formulas and 
techniques in the performance of this art 
are different in each specialization, and each 
specialization changes or develops with the 
change in social, economic, and educational 
conditions. 


library work is 


One such change was men- 
tioned by Mary Wilkinson in her statement 
at the midwinter meeting: “It was a very 
fortunate day children’s work 
dropped into the proper place as a part of 
the whole, not as a whole in itself dis- 
tinguished from the work with adults.’” 

Several changes in the layout for library 
work with children are under considera- 
tion. Ina reorganization scheme that has 
been suggested, the director of children’s 
work is considered as a staff officer, rather 
than a line officer. 


when 


These terms staff and 
line officers need defining. The following 
is based on Clara Herbert’s book, Personnel 
Administration in Public Libraries: (1) 
Line and staff officers are jointly responsible 
This is as it should be. 
(2) Aline officer discharges his responsibil- 
ity by taking direct action, in other words 
he has direct authority; a staff officer dis- 


for performance. 


? Wilkinson, Mary, “What Is Our Philosophy of 
Library Work with Children?” A.L.A. School and 
Children’s Library Division. Free. (Mimeographed.) 
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charges his responsibility by furnishing 
information and advice which he makes 
available to the line officer unselfishly and 
without thought of personal credit for the 
results accomplished. (3) Although staff 
executives are charged with responsibilities 
that have to do with internal administrative 
phases of the work -in their own depart- 
ments, this does not give them direct au- 
thority over the line forces in subordinate 
organization strata, nor does it relieve their 
line supervisors of the basic responsibility 
for the results of their work. The special 
supervisor will be an expert in his particu- 
lar field and will be an advisory and not a 
directing officer except where specific tasks 
have been delegated to him. (4) The line 
officer recognizes the purpose and value of 
the staff officer and makes full use of his 
advice and assistance, and accepts his own 
responsibility to carry out plans. To the 
supervisors will be delegated the responsi- 
bility for proposing plans for executing 
these policies within the scope of their 
specialties and, if the plans are accepted, 
to proceed, with the cooperation of the 
branch department to put them into opera- 
tion. 


Drirector’s DuTIES 


According to this setup, the director of 
children’s work, as a staff officer, directly 
supervises children’s work in the main li- 
brary and acts in an advisory capacity in 
the branches. She formulates policies and 
plans for the development of children’s 
work which will be the responsibility of 
branch supervisors and branch librarians 
to carry out. She directs book selection 
for children, assists in the selection, assign- 
ment, and training of children’s librarians 
throughout a system, and is the community 
representative of the library in the field of 
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children’s interests. The difference lies in 
the fact that actual direction of the chil- 
dren’s librarians, in their daily work in 
the branches, devolves upon the branch li- 
brarians, who are the adminis- 
with direct authority in the 
branches, where they control schedules, 
discipline, and detailed 
ments. 


line 
trators 


work assign- 


A warning note must be struck. In 
order to carry out this program, the direc- 
tor of children’s work would have to have 
free and easy access to the children’s li- 
brarians and the children’s librarians to 
her, through meetings and individually, to 
talk over plans and policies, to discuss 
books, to provide for in-service training, 
Otherwise the di- 
rector would be boxed off in a compart- 
ment by herself. This new setup allows 
for complete integration and coordination. 
The word “allows” is used advisedly. 
This program is based on the complete and 
wholehearted active cooperation of the 
entire staff and has no place for narrow 
devotion to any particular field or unit of 
work. It is based on the idea that the 
entire staff is understanding and sympa- 
thetic to the purpose of children’s work. 
To achieve this would necessitate in- 
service training for the entire adult staff. 
The authority of the director of children’s 
work comes through the chief adminis- 
trator who has the vision to perceive the 
final results of planned courses and who 
lends his wholehearted support to the 
fulfilment of policies. 


and to test programs. 


A combination line and staff organiza- 
tion might well be considered with a new 
word coined to express something between 
an advisory connection and a positive order 
to denote another type of influence—an 
authority of ideas—a term that would en- 
able the supervisor to present his policies 
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with confidence and give dignity to the 
position. 

The outstanding achievement of work 
with children is not the circulation figure 
although that does not need to be de- 
fended in most libraries. Children’s work 
will have to be measured in terms of 
growth and influence—individual growth 
of children and influence in community 
life. The trained children’s librarian has 
always been fundamentally concerned in 
the child as an individual, with reading 
guidance as the keynote. The building up 
of lifelong reading habits is the purpose 
of children’s work and all types of reading 
interests are fostered. Reading guidance 
through groups is developed in the school, 
in the library story hour, in neighborhood 
agencies, in churches, in playgrounds, in 
parks, in play-streets, through the media 
of storytelling, book talks, clubs, book lists, 
instruction in acquiring skills in the use of 
books, exhibits, vacation reading plans, and 
of more recent date, the movies and the 
radio. ‘Trained children’s librarians have 
tremendous influence in the field of book 
selection and production, and have as- 
sumed definite leadership in maintaining 
high standards of book buying. They 
work closely with the school librarians in 
both giving and receiving help in buying 
books in relation to the school curriculum. 


PIONEERS IN IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Trained children’s librarians have been 
pioneers in in-service training in a united 
effort to develop qualitative library service 
and professional library attitudes and re- 
lationships. They cooperate with parents, 
teachers, club leaders, and social workers 
serving children. Social and educational 
agencies bring many groups to the library 
buildings regularly for library activities. 
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There is a growing consciousness of the 
requirements of special groups. Children 
in hospitals, in institutions, also need 
social and cultural opportunities offered by 
books. Children’s librarians visit these 
institutions to introduce books and to fit 
them into the plan of the institution and 
into the life of the child. 


New SERVICES 


New services for the pre-school child 
and in the closely allied field of parent- 
education are being developed in libraries. 
Work with the pre-school child often 
furnishes the first purposeful contact with 
the library for both parent and child. 
Frequently, it is the first step in a process 
of informal education for the parent. This 
service begins by providing picture books, 
with the parent acting as intermediary in 
obtaining the book and in giving the child 
his first introduction to the world of 
books. Books read aloud to the children 
at home prove a socializing and educational 
influence in the family. The library story 
hour for pre-school children is growing in 
favor. Some libraries furnish leadership 
for parent-education programs. Consider- 
able attention is given to helping parents 
through readers advisory service, book 
lists, exhibits, and lectures. In communi- 
ties where there are parent-education coun- 
cils, both the librarian and children’s 
librarian often take an active part on the 
council. 

There is need for joint conference of 
leaders in the field of parent-education for 
the purpose of pooling experiences and in- 
formation about the newest developments, 
best books available, and successful meth- 
ods. 

All of these adult contacts are brought 
about mainly by the adult coming to the 
library because of interest in the child or 
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adolescent. 


This group—the parent, the 
the social worker, the health 
worker, the religious worker—is really a 
cross section of any adult public and forms 
another corner of our foundation. To 
meet successfully the needs of this adult 
group requires a specially trained librarian, 
a children’s librarian, a school librarian, 
or a young people’s librarian. It is a 
definite contribution to the adult work. 


teacher, 


In RELATION TO SCHOOLS 


Work with children and young people 
in the public library is very closely related 
to the school and the school library. Chil- 
dren’s and young people’s librarians are 
familiar with the courses of study and fre- 
quently are members of the curriculum re- 
vision committees. “They help to fit the 
book both into the curriculum and into 
the life of the reader. ‘They visit the 
school, the classes ; they know the teachers, 
the pupils, both in the school and in the 
library. ‘They supplement the school li- 
brary, stimulate book interests, and en- 
deavor to do their share to maintain the 
proper relationship between school and 
library as coordinating institutions work- 
ing toward a common objective—training 
youth. Children and young people do not 
differentiate between the school library 
and the public library. To them books 
and libraries are synonymous. A book for 
school work and a book to read for fun— 
they expect to find both in the public li- 
brary. Education and recreation—where 
does one end and the other begin? School 
libraries and public libraries supplement 
each other and should be developed side 
by side, both institutions encouraging in- 
terest in reading as a wholesome and en- 
joyable activity, nourishing it until reading 
is a lifelong habit. 

Love of music is fostered by giving con- 
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certs in the school ; youth is encouraged to 
go to public concerts. Art appreciation 
is stimulated through art exhibits in the 
school and youth is urged to visit museums. 
Classes in the museums and music appre- 
ciation hours are arranged. ‘These inter- 
ests are carried over into everyday living 
outside of school. This should be equally 
true with the library. Love of reading is 
fostered in the school and in the library. 
We must carry over this interest into the 
everyday living outside the school through 
the public library. We cannot say to 
children that they must wait until they 
complete school before they may use the 
public library. 

School libraries and the public library 
together should provide complete inte- -° 
grated service to children whether in 
school or out without too great duplication 
of activities. No matter how effectual the 
school library service may be, the public 
library must meet additional needs of 
pupils for personal enrichment. Growth 
and development of school libraries under 
trained and intelligent leadership will re- 
sult in even greater demands upon the 
children’s rooms in public libraries. It 
will be necessary for the children’s li- 
brarian, the school librarian, the young 
people’s librarian, each to see her work as 
one phase of a general movement con- 
cerned with children’s reading and relate 
her work on the basis of full understand- 
ing and cooperation. Children will al- 
ways gravitate to the friendly, cheerful 
atmosphere of the children’s room to 
browse at will, to read undisturbed if they 
wish, or to secure help if they need it. 

This brings us to the next corner of our 
foundation, service to children and youth 
through school libraries. School libraries 
constitute the most rapidly growing li- 
brary group and are an essential part of a 
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school. Modern teaching methods and the 
newer curriculums require the use of many 
books; excellence in teaching depends 
partly on a well-administered school li- 
brary which provides books and materials 
for both faculty and students. The school 
library functions as a teaching laboratory 
and supplies materials for developing and 
expanding new curricular and recreational 
interests through its reference facilities. 
It shares with the classroom in teaching 
pupils to use books and libraries, to find 
information, and to learn to study. It is 
the place to browse, to enjoy books during 
free periods, to investigate problems, to 
study, to use printed materials of all kinds, 
clippings, pictures, pamphlets, maps, and 
magazines. The room is arranged to 
facilitate reading and study. School li- 
brarians with their broad book knowledge 
and the teacher with the knowledge of 
a pupil’s reading abilities and interests to- 
gether can do effective reading guidance. 

The school library encourages the de- 
velopment of social techniques and atti- 
tudes in harmony with and essential to 
the democratic way of living. The setup 
of the school library provides for the exer- 
cise of social habits through student assist- 
ants and student government. By its 
introduction to the public library, it pro- 
motes the continued use of reading to 
further interest or experience. Dr. Joeckel 
has summarized school library service thus: 


The school library has made a most im- 
portant contribution to library service in the 
United States. It has assisted in the forma- 
tion of good reading habits in many young 
people, and it has trained many thousands 
of young readers to use books and libraries 
as tools. This constant addition to the num- 
ber of youth who are technically competent 
readers and who have become acquainted 
with the use of books and libraries is an 
achievement of great social value. Much of 
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this value will be lost, however, without a 
vigorous public library system in which 
public school graduates may continue to find 
sources of supply for their reading needs 
and interests throughout adult life.* 


From THE WuitrEe House CONFERENCE 
The following recommendation was 
made at the White House Conference on 


Children in a Democracy, in the report 
on Education through the Schools: 


Because of the necessary and valuable 
services which the library renders in the 
modern school program, school authorities 
should provide for a school library or equi- 
valent services, staffed by qualified and com- 
petent personnel, in every school. 


The last corner of the foundation in the 
architect’s plan is one of the most recent 
library and the 
building at present looks somewhat like 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa. 


developments, library 


It is library 
The public li- 
brary faces a real problem in its relation 
to young adults. A recent survey of the 
New York Public Library* shows that 
75 per cent of the adult registrants are 
between the ages of fifteen and thirty. 
This is not a unique situation although 
the per cent might vary slightly in some 
libraries both large and small. The fact 
is that young adults together with children 
form by far the largest group of users of 
the average public library. 


service to young people. 


Another way 
of stating this case is that 65 per cent of 
the readers covered by the New York 
Public Library survey were below the age 
of twenty and almost 80 per cent below 
the age of thirty. Obviously attention of 
librarians must be focused to a much 
greater degree on work with young peo- 
ple under twenty. 


8 Joeckel, Carleton B., Library Service. Prepared 
for the Advisory Committee on Education, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 

* Haygood, William C.. Who Uses the Public Li- 
brary? University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
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“Too many young people” is the reac- 
tion of some librarians; they take up too 
much time and need too much attention; 
they are noisy; they take up too much 
space. These librarians are irritated be- 
cause they would like to give their atten- 
tion to the adults (who by the way are 
not there to require attention). They 
want more adult readers and surely there 
should be more. But one sure way of not 
having more adult borrowers is to treat 
this present energetic, lively, alert group 
as a must-be-endured adjunct. As a group 
they are entitled to the same careful con- 
sideration as any other, and even more 
guidance should be given for these young 
men and women are at an age when 
permanent attitudes are being formed. 
After the twenties there is little chance to 
change opinions and attitudes. It is es- 
sential then to develop and train our 
future of 
educators, school 
board and library board members, and 
political leaders. 


citizens, taxpayers, chamber 


commerce members, 
If children and young 
people grow up library minded, if they 
have found both pleasure and information 
in the library, many will continue the use 
of the library as an established habit and 
will not need to be educated to the in- 
trinsic value of the library in a community 
later. 


A Growinc UNDERSTANDING 


There is a growing understanding in 
the minds of administrators, particularly in 
large libraries, as to the value of specialized 
work with youth, as exemplified in John 
Adams Lowe’s article on “Housing To- 


morrow’s Library.” He says: 


Every library will need a Young People’s 
Room. This may well be considered a part 
of the adult divisions and placed close to but 
separated a little from the fiction division. 
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Thus it will emphasize to the adolescent 
the library’s recognition of his complete 
independence and his attainment of “adult- 
hood.” It is not another department through 
which he must pass before he achieves full 
use of the entire library. Its use is optional, 
not obligatory. When he leaves the Chil- 
dren’s Room and becomes an adult bor- 
rower, all the resources of the library are 
open to him. This room, providing in its 
book selection a well-balanced cross section 
of all adult divisions, serves merely as an 
introduction to them. Arm chairs, individual 
tables, comfortable upholstered leather 
benches, floor lamps, and books everywhere, 
at one’s elbow, on low shelves, create an 
atmosphere conducive to browsing and leis- 
urely reading. The staff in this room will 
have a special sort of information about 
adult books suitable for the reading of young 
people of high school age. Equipment must 
be provided for bibliographies, indexes, and‘ 
pamphlet material which will come into play 
here as it does in the other divisions. Read- 
ing clubs will probably develop among the 
patrons of this room and one or more club 
rooms might well be considered in connec- 
tion with it.® 


Six EssENTIALS 


I would like to add only two recom- 
mendations to Mr. Lowe’s plan: first, that 
this specialized service be placed in charge 
of a trained young people’s librarian; and 
second, that the recommendations be made, 
for the library of today rather than for the 
library of tomorrow. To be sure we all 
cannot have upholstered benches, easy 
chairs, and lamps, but there are only six 
essentials in establishing this service, all 
within the possibilities of libraries to some 
degree: 

1. Recogition of the need and impor- 
tance of this service by the entire library 
staff from chief to page. This is the most 

5 Lowe, 


brary.” 
morrow. 


Tomorrow’s Li- 


John Adams, e~ aa = +T 
e Library of To- 


In Danton, E. M., ed. 
A.L.A., 1939. 
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important step in planning and is within 
the possibility of every library. 

2. Administration and supervision of 
work to be placed where it fits in best in 
the particular library; the adult circula- 
tion department, if there is sufficient 
freedom from routine; the children’s 
department, if here is centered the greatest 
interest in individual guidance; school de- 
partment, if there is close cooperation be- 
tween high school libraries and public 
library; adult education, if there is more 
flexibility and time for outside contacts. 
In large libraries it should be set up as a 
separate service with the director a staff 
officer who will formulate policies and 
plans for work with young people in the 
main library and in the branches, be re- 
sponsible for book selection for young 
people, assist in selecting, assignment, and 
in-service training of young people’s li- 
brarians throughout a system, and be the 
public relations officer in this field of li- 
brary service. Immediate supervision of 
the work of young people’s librarians in 
the branches would devolve upon the 
branch librarians but freedom of contact 
with young people’s librarians and the di- 
rector would be maintained. This would 
be in accord with the present trend of ad- 
ministration and would afford the greatest 
development. 

3. Staff need not necessarily be addi- 
tional, but could be a trained staff member 
delegated to do specialized work. This 
number could be increased as work de- 
velops. 

4. Space need not be additional but 
could be delegated space, from one shelf to 
a special room or department. 

5. Books need not necessarily be addi- 
tional but could be chosen by a trained 
young people’s librarian for this special 
purpose. It could be a small collection or 
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one of 15,000 selected in relation to young 
people’s reading interests. 

6. Funds need not be additional but 
may be specially allocated with recognition 
of the per cent of young people who are 
borrowers. Naturally the greater the 
budget, the better the service and the 
greater the use of the library. 

A survey of young people’s work made 
by the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table in 1937 shows that specialized serv- 
ice of some kind to young people was re- 
ported in twenty-two cities. Since then 
a number of other libraries have developed 
specialized work. 

The emphasis in this field as in work 
with children, is on the individual reader 
and reading guidance, in fact to consider- 
able extent the work is readers advisory in 
character. Recreational needs, vocational 
needs, school needs, personal adjustment 
needs, informational needs, all are daily 
problems. The young people’s librarian 
personally, prepares individual 
bibliographies, helps to interpret books to 
the particular reader. in the 
world today, in economic, social, and po- 
litical problems, is very evident with this 
group as well as the place of youth in the 
world today, usually applied individually. 
The program must include the needs of 
the out-of-school group and the group who 
left school before completing high school. 
Some libraries are working with boards 
of education to reach junior wage earners. 

Active library cooperation should be 
maintained with social, educational, and 
welfare agencies serving youth, particu- 
larly as a means of reaching the out-of- 
school group. Work with youth groups 
is very important and has a far-reaching 
This is time 


advises 


Interest 


influence in the community. 
consuming but essential. 
(Continued on page 490) 











Equipment and Mechanical Devices 


Adapted to Use in Libraries 


By ETHEL M. FAIR 


Miss Fair’s list of mechanical and other devices, compiled for a meet- 
ing of college librarians, supplements an earlier list by Susan T. Smith, 


printed in the “A.L.A. Bulletin,” 


October 1, 1937.2 Miss Fair is 


director of New Jersey College for Women Library School. 


HE following list of “gadgets,” 
OR sesalt equipment, or devices is pre- 
sented because such equipment deserves 
wider use in libraries. The fact that they 
are not widely used may be explained, per- 
haps, not by any fault in the “gadgets,” 
but because of the difficulty in persuading 
many library workers to change their hab- 
its. It is hoped that discovering useful 
items on this list and putting them into 
use will give satisfaction to more than 
one librarian in the future. 


BuILDING CONSTRUCTION 
Acoustical Plaster 


Corkoustic. Sound absorbing material in 
sections which can be applied to ceilings. 
Manufactured by Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa. In use in New Jersey 
College for Women. 


Book Conveyor 


Gravity conveyor for returned books. A 
closely set series of ball bearing rollers 14 
inches wide set in a shallow trough under 
the return desk conveying books from return 

1See also Sohon, Julian A. “Library Gadgets,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin 14:209-14, Nov. 1939; and 
Putnam, Marguerite E. ‘Report of the Committee 


on Library Supplies and Equipment,’ PNLA Quar- 
terly 4:64-67, Jan. 1940. 


slot to bin. Slope about 1 foot in 8 feet; 
adjustable for control of speed. Bin has 
sinking bottom to admit increasing load. 
In use in Columbia University Library. 


Exhibit Case in Charging Desk 


Glass window set into linoleum top of 
circulation desk displaying books suggested 
for circulation. Books are set in trough 
(under the glass) on a sliding shelf operated 
from rear of desk. In use in Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 


Floors 


Attention is called to Floors and Floor 
Coverings, by Cornelia D. Plaister. A.L.A., 


1939. 75c. (Library Equipment Studies, 
No. 2.) 


Lighting Devices 

Stack light. Using 150-watt lamp in 
white perforated shade. Manufactured by 
Metal Craft Studio, 623 Bloomfield Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. In use in New Jersey 
College for Women Library; University of 
Virginia Library. 

Indirect lighting for exhibit shelf. Three- 
inch apron attached to standard wooden 
shelf; equipped with extension cord and 2 
sockets for a Lumaline lamp (Curtis Light- 
ing Company, Inc., 1123 W. Jackson St., 
Chicago). The shelf can be put in place 
above exhibit space made by removal of 
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shelves in any standard unit of wooden 
shelving. Lumaline lamps, 11 and 17 inches; 
clear, white, and colored; 30 to 60 watt; 
goc to $1 each. In use in Library School, 
New Jersey College for Women. 


Shelving 


Tilted consulting shelves. Installed in 
stacks or in 12-inch wooden shelving for 
holding large books for consultation. Steel 
shelves available from Snead and Company 
(on special order); wooden shelves from 
Library Bureau. In use in Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 

Tilted shelves. For better visibility on 
two shelves nearest the floor. (See “Influ- 
ence of Sloping Shelves on Book Circula- 
tion” by Ralph R. Shaw. Library Quarterly 
8:480-90. Oct. 1938.) Rubber stripped 
to prevent books from slipping backwards. 
Designed by architects or available from 
Library Bureau. Library Bureau: $5.10 
per pair for 10-inch shelving. In use in 
Drew University’s new library; Library 
School, New Jersey College for Women; 
Franklin Branch, East Orange (N.J.) Pub- 
lic Library; Central Circulation, New York 
Public Library; Ames (Iowa) Public Li- 
brary. 

Grooved molding for ledge of sloping 
table top on which periodicals are displayed 
and/or consulted. Serves to keep periodical 
from sliding down and holds typed label in- 
serted between beading on upper and lower 
edge of molding. In use in Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 

Wire partitions for converting sections of 
stacks into cages. Standardized panels of 
wire mesh fitting standardized aisles and 
the back of standard sections of shelving. 
Can be put into position by janitor. Cannot 
be removed from outside of cage. Door 
panel equipped with lock and key gives ac- 
cess to the enclosure. Made by Snead and 
Company. In use in Columbia University 


Library. 


RECORDING AND DUPLICATING MACHINES 
Ditto Machine 


For reproducing up to 200 copies by means 
of special carbon paper. Manufactured by 
Ditto, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 


Ill. In use at R.C.A. Manufacturing Com- 
pany Library, Harrison, N.J. 


Mimeograph 
For card work. Model No. 77A85-LC-2. 


Narrow stencil accommodating 4 catalog 
cards. (See How to Make the Most of the 
Stencil Duplicator in the Library, by G. H. 
Miller, Jr. A. B. Dick Company, 720 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 1939.) Manufac- 
tured by A. B. Dick Company, 295 Broad- 
way, New York City. Complete outfit 
about $400. Used at Columbia. 


Dictaphone 


Manufactured by Dictaphone Sales Cor- 
poration, Graybar Building, New York City. 
In use in Montclair (N.J.) Public Library. 


Ediphone 


Manufactured by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N.J. In use in School of Li- 
brary Science, University of North Carolina. 


Hollerith Cards 


For analyzing accounts and/or statistical 
data. (See The International Electric Ac- 
counting Method. International Business 
Machines Corporation, 1938.) Manufac- 
tured by International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., New York 
City. In use in Boston Public Library; Co- 
lumbia University Library; University of 
Texas Library. 


Keysort Sorting System 


Card sorting system operated by simple 
hand punching and the insertion of a rod 
which selects according to punches. (See 
“A New Punched Card for Circulation 
Records,” by F. G. Kilgour. Library Jour- 
nal 64: 131-33, Feb. 15, 1939.) Manufac- 
tured by the McBee Keysort Company, Ath- 
ens, Ohio. In use in Harvard College Li- 
brary. 


Typewriter, Electric 


For making from 6 to 12 carbon copies 
with minimum effort and greatest speed. 
Special rack attached to carriage to accom- 
modate paper strips in multiple copy. 
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“Feet” engage perforations in the edge of the 
paper to prevent copies from slipping. 
Manufactured by International Business 
Machines Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Special paper and the 
carrying rack supplied by the Standard 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. In use in 
Columbia University Library. 


Typewriter—Bulletin Type 


For printing legible labels, signs, and 
posters. Six characters to the inch. Ma- 
chines equipped with Bulletin Type available 
from standard typewriter makers at prices 
of standard machines. In use in Columbia 
University Library; Newark Public Library. 


“GADGETS” 
Book Clamps 


To anchor indexes or other large books 
to table top. Two copper strips 14 inches 
wide by 3 inches longer than the height of 
the book. Strips screwed down at either 
end by copper key-top screw screwing into 
plate imbedded in table top; back cover of 
volume is held firmly under the parallel 
copper strips allowing the volume to open 


and close easily. In use in Columbia Uni- 
versity Library. 


Book Rests 


Cambosco Book Savers. Of heavy wire 
supporting book opened for display. Manu- 
factured by Cambosco Scientific Company, 
Waverly, Mass. In use in Library School, 
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New Jersey College for Women; Peddie 
Institute Library. 

Kelly’s Holder. Light weight wood ad- 
justable sloping book support for raising 
book to desired angle for reading. Manu- 
factured by L. B. A. Kelly, 1006 Farragut 
St., Philadelphia. $1.35 each. 

Sloping wooden tray for large books sup- 
ported by adjustable prop fitting into frame 
resting on desk or table. Designed for Co- 
lumbia University Library. Specifications 
or sample on request. 


Pasting Machines 


Label-pasting machines. Six-inch hand 
driven or 12-inch electrically driven. Used 
for applying paste to labels, book pockets, 
binder’s cloth, binding paper, lining papers. 
Manufactured by Potdevin Company, 1221 
38th St., Brooklyn. In use in Columbia 
University Library. 


Poster Frame 


Braquette. Adjustable frame for poster, 
picture, or broadside. Manufactured by 
Braquette, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. In use in Montclair (N.J.) Public 
Library. 


Staple Puller 


Bernard, No. 150. Small hand pincers for 
removing wire staples from pamphlets and 
magazines. Manufactured by William 
Schollhorn Company, New Haven, Conn. 
In use in Columbia University Library. 














Trustee News 





Plan to Cite Trustees for 
Distinguished Service 


ety TRUSTEES of American libraries 
will be cited for distinguished service 
at the Boston conference of the American 
Library Association in June 1941, if a 
jury appointed by the A.L.A. Executive 
Board at the Cincinnati conference con- 
sider the records submitted to them justify 
such national recognition. 

Heading the Jury on Citation is Lau- 
rance J. Harwood of South Bend, Ind. 
Members of the jury are M. M. Harris, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Mrs. P. H. Flynn, 
Xenia, Ohio; Harriet C. Long, Oregon 
State Library, Salem; and Donald Camp- 
bell, Haverhill (Mass.) Public Library. 

The A.L.A. Council unanimously 
adopted the following plan for trustee 
citations when it was presented at the 
Cincinnati conference by Mr. Harwood: 

“Whereas, awards are being made by 
the American Library Association to li- 
brarians for distinguished service, and 

“Whereas, without financial reward, 
some 30,000 library trustees throughout 
the land give of their time and thought 
voluntarily to the cause of library service, 
and many trustees look upon their library 
work as their opportunity for genuine 
public service, therefore be it 

“Resolved, that the Council of the 
American Library Association adopt a 
plan to give national recognition to meri- 
torious achievements through citation of 
outstanding library trustees, under the 
following conditions: 

“1. That the plan be adopted for a trial 


period not to exceed three years, when it is 
recommended that it again be considered 

“2. That two library trustees may be 
cited for distinguished service each year 

“3. That the citations be made annu- 
ally at a general session of the American 
Library Association 

“4. That equal consideration be given 
to trustees of small and large libraries 

“5. That the jury may take into con- 
sideration state or national library ac- 
tivities as well as service to the local 
library 

“6. That citations be limited to trustees 
in actual service during at least part of 
the calendar year preceding the confer- 
ence at which the award is made 

“>. ‘That recommendations for citations 
may be submitted by any library board, 
individual library trustee, state library 
extension agency, state library association, 
or state trustees organization, or by the 
Trustees Section of the American Library 
Association, and that 
must be accompanied by a full record of 
the candidates’ achievements 

“8. That recommendations must be re- 


recommendations 


ceived by December 1 to be considered 
for citations at the next annual meeting 

“9. That the Executive Board of the 
A.L.A. appoint a special jury on citation 
of trustees to include three 
nominated by the Trustees Section, one 
state library extension worker, and one 


trustees 


librarian of a city or county public library. 
(Continued on page 484) 
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Orricers OF THE A.L.A. TRUSTEES SECTION 1940-41 


Top, left: J. J. Weadock, Jr., Lima, Ohio, president. Right: Ralph T. Hale, Win- 
chester, Mass., first vice chairman. Bottom, left: William T. Polk, Warrenton, N.C., 
second vice chairman. Right: Mrs. George H. Knaus, River Forest, Ill., secretary- 


treasurer. 




















A Coast-to-Coast Search for Early 
American Printing 


By DOUGLAS C. McMURTRIE 


The national editor of the American Imprints Inventory, W.P.A.’s His- 
torical Records Survey, was one of the speakers at a Cincinnati 
meeting of the A.L.A. Archives and Libraries Committee. 


HERE HAS been needed for years an 
“Soe record of American print- 
ing prior to 1876, the date of Frederick 
Leypoldt’s first issue of the American 
Catalogue, now the United States Cata- 
log. The earliest publications were re- 
corded by Charles Evans and by Joseph 
Sabin; some titles of the later period were 
rather unsatisfactorily recorded by Kelly 
and by Roorbach. 

Most of these bibliographers, however, 
recorded, almost exclusively, publications 
of eastern states. 
beyond the Alleghenies was almost com- 
pletely a blank. 

The Union Catalog of the Library of 
Congress represents a major contribution 
to American bibliography and the mecha- 
nism of research, but here again, the titles 
are predominantly eastern in origin, with 
the publications of the western states 
rather incompletely recorded. 

Trade bibliographies have dealt almost 
exclusively with the output of publishers, 
overlooking the myriad reports, proceed- 
ings, minutes, constitutions, by-laws, or- 
dinances, and the privately printed essays, 
orations, sermons, and the like, many of 
which constitute essential source material 
for American history. Yet who can gain- 
say the importance to history of the first 


American bibliography 


printed regulations of a local gas company, 
or the articles of association of a pioneer 
fire company, or the printed regulations 
adopted by a group of gold miners who 
had staked claims in an area where local 
government had not yet been set up? Such 
slim pamphlets contain the very stuff of 
American history. Obviously, there has 
been need for record of the titles and of 
the locations of such publications. 

A little over three years ago, the present 
writer proposed to Luther H. Evans, then 
national director of the Work Projects 
Administration Historical Records Survey, 
a search for and record of early American 
books, pamphlets, and broadsides in the 
more promising depositories of such ma- 
terial throughout the country. About 30 
workers in different parts of the country 
were assigned to this task. When it was 
found that the program was heartily ap- 
proved by historians, librarians, and schol- 
ars, the staff was built up gradually to a 
total of about 1800 workers, with the aim 
of coming as close as possible to recording 
all American printing through 1876 
in every library, large or small, from 
coast to coast. Already the titles in over 
five thousand libraries have been re- 
corded. The purpose of this brief article 
is to explain to librarians the object of the 
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RECORD OF EARLY AMERICAN PRINTING 


work and the way in which field notes are 
assembled, edited, and made available to 
interested readers. 

How THE Work FUNCTIONS 

The Imprints Inventory 
functions through the 51 state offices of the 
Historical Records Survey, each under 
the direction of a state supervisor. (There 
are two offices in California, two in New 
York State, and one in the District of 
Columbia.) Each state office names a 
state supervisor of imprints work, whose 
activities are outlined and directed pro- 
fessionally by the national editor. The 
imprints supervisor secures permission 
from local libraries for workers to go 
through their card catalog, copying off the 
titles of all American imprints within the 
specified date limits. The copied titles 
are then carefully proofread by compari- 
son with the original catalog cards. 

The titles so copied are then sent to 
the national filing and editorial office in 
Chicago, which operates as a division of 
the Illinois Historical Records Survey 
Project, under the administration of Royal 
S. Van de Woestyne. Here the titles, 
which are usually typed four on a single 
sheet of paper, are cut apart into slips 
the size of standard library cards and de- 
livered to the filing department. 

These slips are first divided into 49 
groups (48 states and the District of 
Columbia), according to the state in 
which the printing was done. At the top 
of each slip has been typed the place and 
date of printing, as a guide to file clerks. 
Sorting is done with the aid of a special 
tray, devised and constructed by a member 
of the staff, the tray somewhat resem- 
bling the large sorting racks used in post 
offices, adapted so as to enable a worker 
to sort a large number .of slips without 
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undue fatigue to either eyes or muscles. 

Each group of state imprints is next 
filed by town or city, and in order of 
dates within the local group. The sorted 
output of each worker is collected by the 
chief filer and deposited each day in the 
master file, which has now reached con- 
siderable size. 

Prior to January 1940, some five million 
slips had been accumulated. Eight to 
twelve thousand slips are handled every 
working day, or an average of 200,000 
every month. As the time of the filing 
department permits, the titles in the larger 
units, filed under the more important cities, 
will be arranged by author, so that some 
information will be accessible before all the 
material can be edited. 


Cueck Lists ALREADY UNDER Way 


Compilation of results of the inventory 
into check lists or bibliographies has al- 
ready been started, in spite of the fact 
that the holdings of all libraries and col- 
lections have not yet been recorded. As 
soon as the field inventory in a given 
state is well advanced, editorial work on 
the imprints of that state is begun. This 
means that some imprints of the given 
state which may later be found in other 
depositories will not be recorded in the 
preliminary check list, but this disadvan- 
tage is more than offset by other gains. 
During the process of editing, all titles 
coming into the files from the field are 
incorporated into the list, the filers being 
directed to hold out from the master file 
all material for the states being worked 
on in the editorial department. 

To each description of a title, the loca- 
tions of all recorded copies are added, 
designated by symbols approved by the 
Union Catalog of the Library of Congress. 

(Continued on page 484) 














The Wichita Film 


By RUTH E. HAMMOND 


Miss Hammond is librarian of the Wichita (Kan.) City Library, and 
chairman of the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. 


HE ALL color motion picture, The 

Newcomes Visit the Library, which 
was one of the chief drawing cards for 
the Friends of the Library dinner held 
last spring in celebration of the Wichita 
City Library’s twenty-fifth anniversary, 
was made at the suggestion of an expert 
in gift campaigns who advocated it as the 
best possible means of encouraging library 
gifts and bequests as well as increased 
tax support. 


Story INTEREST 


The film has a slight story interest, 
depicting the discoveries made about the 
library by Mr. and Mrs. Newcome and 
their five children who have just moved to 
Wichita. The parts were played by 
friends and patrons of the library who are 
not professional actors. For the idea of 
The Newcomes we were indebted to the 
Seattle Public Library which has produced 
a weekly radio program entitled, “The 
Newcomes Use Their Library.” 

We chose as our photographer Mr. L. 
H. Caldwell, a Wichita school principal, 
with whose work we were familiar. We 
were fortunate in that he had not only the 
necessary technical skill but also an ap- 
preciation of the function of the library 
and an understanding of the purpose of 
our picture. 

Before taking any photographs it was 
necessary to decide whether the picture 
was to be a silent film or a sound film. 


We were disappointed to find that the 
cost of a sound track would be prohibitive 
for us, but realized that with a silent film 
the narration could be changed to suit 
various types of audiences, and for our 
purpose this greater flexibility has proved 
to be an advantage. 

We show the film through a sound 
projector run at silent speed with the 
narrator speaking through a microphone, 
the musical background being provided by 
means of a phonograph record and turn- 
table. The microphone, the turntable and 
the light for the narrator’s reading stand 
are all plugged into the sound projector. 
We plan to use the microphone whenever 
we have an audience of more than twenty- 
five people. 


Costs 


The total cost of approximately $175 
includes the following items: 850 feet of 
16 mm. “Kodacrome A” film, $59; pho- 
tographer’s fee, $75; flowers, $1; table 
microphone, $22.50; reading stand with 
light, $4.05; phonograph record, $1.60; 
turntable, $7.35; can for mailing and stor- 
ing film, $1.80. The film after cutting is 
625 feet in length and runs twenty-five 
minutes. We use a sound projector which 
is owned by the Wichita Community 
Chest. 

Librarians planning to produce a film 
may want to note the report of the A.L.A. 
Public Relations meeting at Cincinnati 
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KALAMAZOO’S WORK WITH FILMS 


on “Effective Film Production” (4.L.A. 
Bulletin 34:P-163-67, Aug. 1940). They 
may also like to know that we in Wichita 
received helpful advice from the Ameri- 
can Film Center, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, and the Amateur Cinema 
League, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. We also found the pamphlet Film- 
ing Social Facts obtainable from the So- 
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cial Work Publicity Council, 130 E. 22nd 
St., New York City (50c.) most valuable. 

A color duplicate of the film has been 
made which may be borrowed from the 
Wichita City Library at a rental fee of 
$2.50. A copy of the script may be ob- 
tained free of charge upon request to the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Division, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Kalamazoo’s Work with Films 


By FLORA B. ROBERTS 


Member, A.L.A. Visual Methods Committee, 1939-40 


HE Kalamazoo Public Library has 
Oe worked with films ever since 1929 
when an outdoor-enthusiast member of 
the board influenced the Michigan State 
Conservation Department to consider the 
library as a deposit center for the Michi- 
gan films then planned by that depart- 
ment. ‘The first films deposited were two 
reels on birds and two reels on Michigan 
mammals; these were eventually followed 
by two on forest fires, one on Michigan 
moose, and one on logs and lumber. 

It was the purpose of the department 
of conservation to establish extension film 
libraries, and the films were to be used 
by schools and for miscellaneous programs 
in our section of the state. The influence 
of the depression was felt here as in other 
places, however, and the funds placed at 
the disposal of the department were in- 
sufficient to continue this plan. That it 
was a most excellent plan which met with 
a fine reception is evidenced by the fact 


that the films are now nearly worn out, 
and it has become a problem to know how 
to meet the requests which still come to 
the library. 

Meanwhile, in 1925, the library began 
the development of an art department, 
and in this was centered the picture col- 
lection common to most libraries. Within 
a few years lantern slides and stereographs 
were added. Consequently, in a Topsy 
sort of way, visual education challenged 
the imagination of the staff. The public 
schools of Kalamazoo had no special de- 
partment for this work, and, as the library 
which functioned under the board of edu- 
cation was organized for the collecting and 
lending of books and other educational 
materials, it was but a simple step to lend 
the various visual aids, including films. 
These free loans were made not only to 
the schools but also to adults individually 
and in such groups as study clubs and 
churches. 
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The films deposited by the state de- 
partment of conservation, augmented by 
the purchase of a few educational films, 
naturally failed to meet the demands, so 
that rentals were the next move, par- 
ticularly for classroom work. In the sum- 
mer of 1936 a subscription was placed with 
the Dudley Visual Education Service, and 
this was continued for three years. Later, 
investigation of the educational films to 
be had from the Extension Department of 
the University of Michigan led to patron- 
age of this service for the school year 
1939-40. During this year the library has 
received, each alternate week, from four 
to five films which have totaled some 200 
showings in the schools. 

A word of explanation should be made 
concerning the showing of the films. One 
of the bits of good luck which the depres- 
sion brought to the library was a Work 
Projects Administration assistant with 
long and wide experience in commercial 
photography. A stereopticon and a de- 
lineascope had been added to the visual 
aids equipment, and now a silent movie 
projector for 16 mm. films was purchased, 
and the new specialist assistant became 
the operator for all projection machines. 
The following rules were adopted for the 
use of both machines and operator. 


CoNDITIONS FoR LOANS 


Projectors 

Stereopticon, 50c. per rental ; operator (op- 
tional) 50c. 

Delineascope, $1 per rental; operator (op- 
tional) 50c. 


Movie Projector 


Ampro (short arm); machine and oper- 
ator,! $1.50 (75c. to operator) 
1 The machine may be lent without operator at the 


discretion of the librarian when she is convinced there 
will be a trustworthy and experienced operator. 


Bell and Howell (long arm); machine 
and operator,' $1.50 (75c. to operator) 

Screens: cloth, free; bead (with or with- 
out standard) 25c.; daylight, free 


Usk oF SERVICE 


All service was not confined to the 
schools, however. Individuals or groups 
have wanted films for programs. Some- 
times they have been travel movies taken 
by the owner; sometimes they have been 
films lent for a special occasion. Often 
clients have come for suggestions concern- 
ing places where they could either bor- 
row or rent films suitable for a given pro- 
gram when our small collection proved 
inadequate. For such, the library has the 
Wilson Educational Film Catalog, lists of 
the United States Film Service, and files 
of up-to-date catalogs and announcements 
of various film sources. So it is 
that the services of our operator are 
frequently wanted, there having been 
67 such calls in the last year and a 
half. 

Then there is the buying of films. Not 
much of this can be done with slim purses. 
But it means the librarian must know 
a problem 
requiring considerable study. There are 
also films to be had for the asking, usually 
of an advertising nature. ‘The Kalamazoo 
Public Library has received four films of 
educational value, yet primarily made for 
advertising. After carefully counting 
costs, sixteen films, varying from one to 
four reels, have been purchased. All told, 
this gives us about twenty-five films of our 


films, film sources, and costs 





own, in addition to our rental service. 
Not much, but a beginning, and a dem- 
onstration that things can be done on a 
shoestring if the string is stretched by 
a will to do it, and enthusiasm for the 
ultimate aim. 














Orienting the New Assistant 


By GRETCHEN J. GARRISON 


Chairman, Staff Orientation Committee, Junior Members Round Table 


N CONSIDERING the general problem of 
I adjusting the new assistant to the li- 
brary, as the Staff Orientation Committee 
of the Junior Members Round Table was 
asked to do this year, we began by evalu- 


ating the staff manual as a tool of 
orientation. The staff manual alone does 
not constitute the kind of planned 


orientation program that the committee 
feels is desirable,’ but it may easily con- 
tain a variety of information that the 
new will find useful. 
Executives in all types of libraries may 
begin to solve the orientation problems 
of their staff members by adapting the 
staff manual to this purpose. 
Many existing staff manuals need only 
the addition of certain types of material 
to make them valuable in orientation. 
The changes contemplated by the com- 
mittee do not involve large expenditures 


staff member 


serve 


of time or money. Probably every li- 
brary has a manual or code of practice, 
even if it is only a notebook or a few 
mimeographed or typewritten pages. 

It is assumed that a staff manual will 
contain general rules for employes and 
Enough details about 
procedures and the handling of emer- 
gencies should be included to give the 


for borrowers. 


1The report of the Staff Orientation Committee 


will be found in the Proceedings number of the 
A.L.A. Bulletin (34:P-121-30, Aug. 1940) and a 
summary will appear in a forthcoming issue of the 


Wilson Library Bulletin. 
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new staff member a clear idea of what 
to do. 

In addition to the rules, the manual 
should contain the names of the librarian 
and heads of departments. In a public 
library, it should also contain names of 
the trustees, and in a college or university 
library, names of the president and the 
general officers. School officials should 
of course be listed in a school library 
manual. 

Highlights of the history of the Kbrary 
are also important. This section may 
contain as much human interest material 
as space permits. Such information is 
probably most easily obtained for public 
libraries. Interesting accounts of the 
founding of the library, and perhaps in- 
formation about some of the personalities 
influential in securing the library are easy 
to remember and often more illuminating 
than the size of the first book collection, 
the early circulation figures, and the size 
of the site of the first building. 

If the library has noteworthy publica- 
tions, listing them in the staff manual 
will enable the new staff member to know 
about them early in his career. 

A brief statement outlining the im- 
portant facts about the community also 
has a place in the staff manual. The new 
person needs, above all, to get the “feel” 
of the community of which the library 
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is a part. A new assistant may have been 
a resident of the community for some 
time, though in many cases he is new to 
the city or town, as well as to the library. 
Even the “local girl” or “local boy” 
might learn something from such a state- 
ment, because it would be written from a 
librarian’s point of view and would 
emphasize facts about the community 
that might not have seemed signifi- 
cant before the newcomer joined the 
staff. 

It will be exceedingly helpful if the 
staff manual includes a good many details 
about staff regulations. If the library 
administration has definite policies re- 
garding conduct, dress, telephone pro- 
cedure, the joining of community 
organizations, attendance at professional 
conferences, and various other matters, 


it is well to have them written down 
so that errors resulting from _ igno- 
rance will not cause embarrassment or 
detriment to the library’s customary 
service. 

The staff manual should also contain 
information about a retirement system, if 
there is one, or the A.L.A. Retirement 
Plan, sick leave allowance, vacations, 
working hours, group health insurance, 
promotions, tenure, and the general 
classification of the staff. 

In New York City, an 8-page leaflet, 
entitled, For New Staff Members: Wel- 
come to the New York Public Library! 
includes in brief form much of the informa- 
tion proposed above. A sample copy of 
this leaflet may be borrowed from the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Division, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Clearing a Bottleneck for Users 
of Microfilm 


OR YEARS it has been recognized that 
TD cees machines constituted the 
bottleneck of library microphotography. 
Superlative readers there are but they 
cost a lot of money. As far back as the 
Richmond conference of the American 
Library Association we had the promise 
of a fifty dollar instrument. Instead, the 
cheapest today sells for nearly twice as 
much, while the best demands over six 
times that sum. Special film has been 
devised for us and the price comes down 
with expanding sale. The finished prod- 
uct, too, is supplied at rates none can 
criticize—a cent a page in the best estab- 
lishments—because America has found 
the trick of mechanizing its cameras, so 
that hand operation is reduced to the 


minimum. But the high price of projec- 
tors and the fear of obsolescence have thus 
far prevented libraries from adequate 
stocking of these imperative tools. It is 
not so with business. There camera and 
projector have gone hand in hand. But 
business has so much patronage to give— 
two and a half billion bank cheques a 
year, for example—that it can command 
the facilities it needs. Scholarship as yet 
offers no such incentive to inventors and 
the business instrument does not suit 
textual film. 


New Low Pricep READER 


All this, however, is now to be changed. 
The Society for Visual Education, 100 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, has yielded to 
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urgent request and resumed study of this 
problem. As long as there was promise 
of a satisfactory low priced reader else- 
where they stood aside, for their hands 
were already full with meeting the huge 
demand for classroom films and projec- 
tors. How well and economically that 
demand has been met, colleges and high 
schools all over the country can attest, 
for it is an organization accustomed to 


large sales, quick turnover, and small 
profits. 


Price DEPENDs ON DEMAND 


In the new instrument now brought to 
engineering model in striking fashion there 
can be no such prospect of extensive 
purchase. Yet the price must depend on 
conjectural demand. Librarians should 
in their own interest respond to this 
opportunity as promptly and _ liberally 
as they can and let the society know 
the extent of their probable interest. 
Address Mr. Bert J. Kleerup, vice presi- 
dent, and the reading machine’s de- 
signer. 

The design is novel, simple, and effec- 
tive. Unlike anything heretofore offered, 
this is a collapsible affair. In use the 
optical system, which is permanently 
attached to its case, sits on top, but after- 
ward it wheels down inside, the lid closes 
and you have a neat little box weighing 
less than fifteen pounds and equipped 
with a baggage handle. 

The lens is excellent, the translucent 
screen a foot square, and magnification 
fixed at twelve diameters. Film is moved 
in either direction by cranks on the spools, 
and can be read no matter how the text 
is laid down. Only a 100-watt lamp is 
required. 

An inch of film can be handled as easily 
as a hundred-foot roll. The strip is 
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merely laid between hinged strips of glass 
and inserted in place without the neces- 
sity of dismounting the spools. The shift 
is immediate. This is of great interest to 


those needing reproduction of short 
journal articles, especially to the 
scientists. 


Furthermore, while the design is in- 
tended for 35 mm. perforate film, accom- 
modation could be arranged for the 
greater film area of the nonperforate form 
through a simple attachment, should such 
a demand develop. This would mean the 
ability to skim full pages of newspapers at 
about two-thirds natural size. 

One word more: There is here no 
competition with the big projectors. Li- 
braries with active newspaper files will 
want one of the large universals, but this 
can now be supplemented by a fleet of 
good, cheap instruments distributed 
through the reading rooms, branches, and 
offices, for the price will be in the portable 
typewriter range. Nor is there collision 
with Albert Boni’s Readex. This sui 
generis instrument will get into play as 
books come to be published in miniature 
paper copy, but filming will go merrily on, 
and the need for projectors to enlarge the 
text after that squeeze, in all cases where 
an edition is not involved. ‘There is thus 
room for everybody. 


Write Mr. KLEERUP 
The University of Chicago and the 
undersigned have no financial interest in 
this new offering, but it answers a long 
prayer so patly that we venture to 
think this bulletin to colleagues a 
public service worth attempting. Write 
Mr. Kleerup. 
M. LLeweLtyn RANEY, Director 
University of Chicago 
Chicago 


Libraries 














To Relate “School of the Air’ with 
Films and Reading 


MERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AiR plans 
A for 1940-41 offer an unusual oppor- 
tunity for library cooperation and experi- 
mentation in correlating radio, films and 
reading. The Teachers Manual for the 
coming school year, available to libraries 
without charge from Columbia Broad- 
Madison Ave., 
New York City, carries the following 


casting System, 485 
notice: 


SCHOOL OF THE AIR PLANS 


The American School of the Air this year 
embarks upon a far-reaching cooperation 
with the American Film Center and the 
American Library Association. 

Several thousand of the member libraries 
of the American Library Association will 
keep available books and periodicals sug- 
gested in the reading lists in this Manual. 
Where possible, the librarian will set aside 
a reserve shelf of the reading material the 
Manual suggests for the week’s five broad- 
casts, and will feature weekly and daily ex- 
hibits of selected books and aids to class 
activities. 

The American Film Center, a non-profit 
educational corporation financed in part by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has contributed 
to the Manual a selection of educational 
motion pictures for three program series, 
“Americans at Work,” “New Horizons,” 
and “This Living World.” These lists will 
be found with the bibliographies at the close 
of each section in the Manual. The mo- 
tion pictures are among the best available 
for school use. Most are 16mm., some 
35mm., some silent, some with sound. They 
give a dramatic study of certain phases of 
each broadcast topic and authentic pic- 
turizations of the Americas, and can 


prove an invaluable aid to class instruction. 

Some of the member libraries of the 
American Library Association will be 
equipped this year to help the school obtain 
these pictures for school use. If your local 
distributor of educational films cannot sup- 
ply you with any of these pictures you may 
want, ask the librarian if your public library 
is the proper channel through which to 
place your order. If not, write direct to the 
American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


School and public libraries often assist 
patrons to learn where they may obtain a 
specific educational film through the use 
of the Educational Film Catalog (H. W. 
Wilson Company) and other lists. As 
a result of the above plan, school and pub- 
lic libraries can give definite and im- 
mediate assistance to community members 
who wish films listed in the Manual when 
those films are not readily available 
locally. 


REQUEST Forms Now 


To be ready to experiment with giving 
this service, libraries should request now 
from the American Film Center, Donald 
Slesinger, directur, a supply of postcard 
forms on which patrons’ requests for films 
can be transmitted to the center. The 
plan will not involve financial obligation 
for libraries. It will, however, give 
school and public libraries on a nation- 
wide scale a valuable opportunity to relate 
in an educational program radio, films, 
and reading. 

Mivprep L. BATCHELDER 
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A.L.A. NEWS 
Midwinter Conference, Chicago, December 27-30, 1910 


To Safeguard Rights of Library 
Users 
Forrest B. SPAULDING, librarian, Des 
Moines Public Library, is chairman of 
the new Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom, authorized at the Cincinnati con- 


ference “to safeguard the rights of library ~ 


users to freedom of inquiry.” Serving 
with Mr. Spaulding as members of the 
committee are Jens Nyholm, assistant li- 
brarian, University of California Library, 
Berkeley, and Hiller C. Wellman, li- 
brarian, Springfield, Mass. 

The purpose of the committee is “to 
throw the force and influence of the 
A.L.A. behind any individual librarian or 
any library board confronted with any 
demands for censorship of books or other 


’ 


material upon a library’s shelves.’ 


Will Aid Refugees 

JENNIE M. FLEXNER, New York Pub- 
lic Library, will serve as chairman of a 
committee to aid refugee librarians, mem- 
bers of her committee being: Morse A. 
Cartwright, Charles Dollard, Rudolph 
Hirsch, Florence L. King, Mrs. Alice S. 
Plaut, Isabella K. Rhodes, Ruth Savord, 
and Eleanor M. Witmer. 


Books for China Still Welcome 


J. PertaM DANTON, chairman, A.L.A. 
Committee on International Relations, 
asks that we again invite gifts of books for 
Chinese educational institutions whose li- 
braries have been partially or wholly de- 
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stroyed as a result of Japanese invasion. 
Shipments packed to withstand reshipment 
abroad, with no one box weighing in ex- 
cess of three hundred pounds, should be 
sent prepaid to the International Ex- 
change Service, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. A letter stating the 
time at which and the purpose for which 
the shipment is made should be sent to 
the International Exchange Service. A 
duplicate of the letter will be appreciated 
by the chairman of the A.L.A. Committee 
on International Relations, 520 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 


Grants from Research Council 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
has arranged for three grants: (1) $300 
to permit the A.L.A. Committee on 
Photographic Reproduction of Library 
Materials to bring out a report on photo- 
graphic methods of reproduction other 
than microphotography; (2) $200 to 
assist Vernon D. Tate in his work on 
a projection for reading flat surface micro- 
film; and (3) $100 to permit the Journal 
of Documentary Reproduction to assemble 
and publish information relating to patents 
in the field of photographic reproduction. 


Change in ““Bulletin’’ Issues 


CONTRARY to a notice in the June 
issue, the August number of the 4.L.A. 
Bulletin carried Proceedings of the Cin- 
cinnati conference; the mid-September 


number will be Annual Reports. 
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Award for Research 

P1 LamMspa THETA, national associa- 
tion for women in education, has agreed 
to consider librarianship within the scope 
of its awards for significant research 
studies in education, at the request of the 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 
Three awards of $250 each will be granted 
on or before September 15, 1941, for studies 
on some aspect of the following subjects: 
professional problems of women; children 
between early elementary-school age and 
adolescence, psychological and social de- 
velopment, parent-child relationships; a 
community survey of educational agencies 
and factors outside the school; crucial 
issues in the education of girls and women. 
In addition, any subject in keeping with 
the national study program of Pi Lambda 
Theta is acceptable. 

Any woman of graduate standing, 
whether or not engaged at present in edu- 
cational work, is eligible. Only unpub- 
lished studies may be submitted for the 
award and three copies of the final report 
of the completed research study must be 
submitted to the Committee on Studies 
and Awards by June 1, 1941. Address in- 
quiries to Miss Marion Anderson, Ginn 
and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


To Strengthen Home Libraries 
Ways IN which students as citizens 
could strengthen their home libraries after 
they leave school or college have been dis- 
cussed by the Public Relations Committee 
and a letter inviting cooperation of school 
and college librarians working with stu- 
dent assistants and others has been sent to 
the chairman of the A.L.A. School Li- 
braries Section and the president of the 
Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries. The letter read in part: 


If the attention of these young people 
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could be directed to the importance of pub- 
lic library service to a community and the 
part they can play after they leave school in 
seeing that libraries in their own communi- 
ties have strong citizen support, the nation- 
wide results might be of incalculable value. 

Three specific ways in which students as 
citizens could strengthen their home librar- 
ies would be: 

1. To work for appointment of well- 
qualified library trustees broadly representa- 
tive of community interests 

2. To encourage and further constructive 
action of Friends of the Library groups 

3. To assist in securing support for the 
library which will enable it to fulfill its 
function as a dynamic educational agency 


The committee will welcome reports 
from any librarians including suggestions 
of this type in their instruction programs. 
Address Miss Ruth Hammond, chairman, 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, 520 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Boston Meeting Dates 


JUNE 19 to 25, 1941, will be the dates 
of the Sixty-third Annual Conference of 
the A.L.A., to be held in Boston. 


Will Relate Library to Curricu- 


lum Planning 


ELIZABETH SCRIPTURE, supervisor of 
school libraries in the Denver Public 
Schools, has accepted an invitation ex- 
tended to her by the A.L.A. Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young 
People to prepare a library chapter for 
a publication planned by the National 
Commission on Cooperative Curriculum 
Planning. The commission, of which 
John De Boer, Chicago Teachers College, 
is chairman, is made up of approximately 
twenty subject organizations in the field 
of education, of which the A.L.A. is one. 
The immediate objective of the commis- 
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sion is the publication of a book which 
will describe the contributions of each 
subject field (English, home economics, 
mathematics, etc.) to general education. 


Give Books to So Libraries 


Firty libraries in the United States are 
being selected to receive a gift of books 
from the Women’s Division of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress in New York City 
as a result of the Town Meeting of the 
Air broadcast given during the Cincinnati 
conference. Mrs. Stephen S. Wise, presi- 
dent, says that the congress believes that a 
“balance” be maintained in libraries—that 
is, for every book on nazism, fascism, or 
communism placed on the shelves, there 
be at least one book extolling the virtues 
of democracy. Because of this, their Com- 
mittee on Education has raised a sum of 
money to be expended in the purchase of 
books for library distribution. 


Preparing Emergency Lists 

SINCE THE ARTICLE on “Libraries and 
the National Defense Program” (page 
429), was written, Harrison W. Craver, 
director, Engineering Societies Library, 
New York, and his staff have under- 
taken to prepare a book list for the engineer 
and scientist. R. Russell Munn, Cleve- 
land Public Library, has accepted chair- 
manship of a staff committee to prepare a 
list “intended to help readers understand 
how this emergency came into existence and 
what it is we are preparing to defend.” 

Zaidee Vosper, editor, reports that a 
timely list of books on Latin America will 
probably be published as Part Two of the 
October 1 Booklist. 
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Miss Reeder Safe 


WorpD HAS REACHED HEADQUARTERS 
that Dorothy Reeder, gallant director of 
the American Library in Paris, and her 
staff are safe. The library is closed. 


In Appreciation 


THE Special Libraries Association at 
their recent annual meeting in Indian- 
apolis passed a resolution of appreciation 
to “Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the 
A.L.A. and Errett W. McDiarmid, Jr., 
University of Illinois Library School, for 
their participation in the discussion of 


relationships between S.L.A. and A.L.A.” 


A.L.A. Staff Changes 


MRS. VIRGINIA COPPES BLOOMFIELD, of 
the Membership Department, has resigned. 

Grace W. Estes, of the A.L.A. Public 
Library Division, has resigned to become 
librarian of the Osterhout Free Library, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., September 3. 

Elizabeth Groves, of the Booklist staff, 
will become director of children’s work 
at the Free Public Library, Winnetka, IIL., 
in September. 

Mrs. Esther Warren Loughlin, of the 
Public Relations Division, is leaving to 
become assistant reference librarian, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Septem- 
ber 3. 

Mildred Roblee, of the Publishing De- 
partment, will be assistant to the editor of 
Phi Delta Kappa publications, Homewood, 
Ill., beginning in September. 

Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, head of the 
Public Relations Division and editor of 
the 4.L.A. Bulletin, has tendered her res- 
ignation, to take effect September 30. 

















THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Employment Opportunities 

‘A SERIES OF LEAFLETS on occupational 
trends and probable employment opportu- 
nities in 1940 and 1941 is announced by 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. The first five in 
the series, now available, concern aircraft 
manufacture, diesel engine occupations, 
beauty culture, printing, and air condition- 
ing and refrigeration. Each leaflet is a 
collation of the opinions of such com- 
petent observers as personnel officers, 
placement directors, officers of profes- 
sional, trade, and labor organizations, 
and heads of training institutions. Single 
copies, 25c. Cheaper in quantities. 


It Is up to the People 


ACCORDING TO AN ARTICLE, “How to 
write your Congressman,” in the Septem- 
ber Reader’s Digest (condensed from This 
Week Magazine, Aug. 11, 1940) sincere 
letters to lawmakers are potent forces in 
shaping national policies. Libraries can 
encourage the use of this essential device of 
democratic government by displaying a pos- 
ter: “Writing to your Congressman? See 
Reader’s Digest, September 1940, pages 
30-32.” They may wish to supplement the 
poster with a mimeographed sheet for dis- 
tribution, summarizing the “do’s’ and 
“don’ts” of this and similar articles, giving 
a sample letter and form of address, and the 
names of local senators, representatives, 
and perhaps also state legislators. The 
way Des Moines Public Library handled 


such a service is described in the December 


1939 A.L.A. Bulletin. Many people 
would like to have a voice in government 
in these days of momentous decisions but 
believe their letters “don’t do any good,” or 
do not know how to write or address them. 
This article remedies the first difficulty, 
and the library can remedy the second. 


*““For These Americas” 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMIS- 
SION of the National Education Associa- 
tion has recently issued a booklet, For 
These Americas, urging realistic education 
on the elementary and secondary school 
levels toward Pan-American unity. The 
booklet contains valuable suggestions and 
sources for exhibits, films, and dramatiza- 
tions. Copies may be secured from Wil- 
liam G. Carr, secretary of the association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington. 
Price, 10c. each. 


Books for Refugee Children 


ENGLISH REFUGEE CHILDREN tempo- 
rarily housed at the Yale Divinity School 
are finding pleasure and aid in adjusting 
to new situations through reading the books 
for boys and girls made available to them 
from the New Haven Public Library. 
Raymond Morris, librarian of the Divinity 
School, arranged for the books through the 
children’s librarian in the public library, 
Josepha Lewis. Many libraries, especially 
in the east, have frequent illustration of 
the value of the books to the individual 
refugee children who come to the library, 
and are ready to serve groups of children 
as the need arises. 
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Make Inter-American List for 
Girl Scouts 


As A FRIENDLY GESTURE toward inter- 
American understanding, the Brooklyn 
Public Library and the New York Public 
Library have joined hands in making up a 
collection of fifty books for the use of 
the Western Hemisphere Encampment of 
Girl Scouts opening August 14 at Camp 
Andree, Pleasantville, N.Y. 

The selection was made by Sarah Beard, 
young people’s librarian of the Brownsville 
Children’s Branch in Brooklyn, and Mar- 
garet Scoggin, of the School Work Office 
of the New York Public Library, acting 
for the Young People’s Reading Round 
Table of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

The books were selected for Senior 
Scouts, 14 to 18 years old, and aim to pro- 
vide recreational background reading about 
life in the Western Hemisphere of special 
interest to the visiting scouts from Canada, 
Newfoundland, Central and South Amer- 
ica. 

Among the books sent to the encamp- 
ment, through the cooperation of the 
Department of Library Extension of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, were The Great 
Tradition by Marjorie Hill Allee, J Hear 
America Singing by Ruth A. Barnes, Lis- 
ten! the Wind by Anne M. Lindbergh, 
The American Way by George S. Kauf- 
man and Moss Hart, Lupe and the Seno- 
rita by Chesley Kahmann, Storms on 
the Labrador by Hepburn Dinwoodie, 
Maria Chapdelaine by Louis Hémon, and 
Tales of the Pampas by W. H. Hudson. 


Red Cross Roll Call 


THE ANNUAL membership roll call of 
the American Red Cross begins Armistice 


Day and runs till November 30, 1940. 
Every effort will be made to increase en- 
rolment this year as continuance of fi- 
nancing peacetime activities and aid to 
victims of war in stricken European na- 
tions depends upon membership. 

One report of a library’s successful 
effort to raise relief funds for Red Cross 
activities in Europe has already come to 
A.L.A. The staff association of the 
Queens Borough Public Library recently 
held a card party and reception, and the 
proceeds of $1900 went to the Red Cross. 

Word has also been received of a 
tribute, through the Red Cross, to the late 
Martin A. Roberts, former chief assistant 
librarian at the Library of Congress. A 
subscription of over $5000 raised at the 
congressional library was presented to 
the Red Cross as a memorial to Mr. 
Roberts. 

A.L.A. members who wish to contribute 
now to the Red Cross instead of waiting 
until November may do so either through 
a local chapter or by sending their contri- 
bution direct to the American National 


Red Cross, Washington. 


Facing Defense Problems 


Youth, Defense, and the National 
Welfare is an important pamphlet which 
reports the recommendations of the 
American Youth Commission in the 
present All communities 
which are giving attention to the situation 
which their young people are confronting 
will also wish to have and publicize the 
commission’s recommendations in the 
pamphlets, The Occupational Adjustment 
of Youth and Community Responsibility 
for Youth. All are available on request 
from the American Youth Commission, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington. 


emergency. 
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The possibility of sudden action and 
decisions makes it vital that concentrated 
study and thought be given to the role of 
education in defense of American de- 
mocracy, and that those in the educational 
fields participate actively in making and 
carrying out plans. In presenting this 
need, there are two significant statements. 
Education and the National Defense is 
available from the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton. This statement also appears in Edu- 
cational Record 21:424-36, July 1940. 
Education and the Defense of American 
Democracy comes from the Educational 
Policies Commission and can be obtained 
from 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Wash- 
ington. Price, 10c. 


Mitprep L. BATCHELDER 


Books Wanted for Seamen 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MarINE 
Library Association is asking for used 
books and magazines for American sea- 
men on the Great Lakes to help provide 
recreation and education for seamen, 
coastguardsmen, and lighthouse keepers. 

Virile fiction, detective stories, science, 
history, biography, and nautical books are 
most in demand. Through the generosity 
of the Lake Carriers’ Association, books 
may be shipped to any of their offices noted 
below: 

1031 W. Michigan St., Duluth; 939 
N. Third St., Milwaukee; 178 First St., 
Detroit; 151 E. Eagle St., Buffalo; 905 
Rockefeller Building, Cleveland. They 
may also be sent to the Carnegie Public 
Library, Ishpeming, Mich., Public Li- 
brary, Minneapolis, or to the American 
Merchant Marine Library Association, 
care Canal Lock Office, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Mich. Mailing rate is 14 cents per pound 
except for magazines. 


Homemakers Forum 


A SERIES of national broadcasts for 
homemakers, arranged by the Home Eco- 
nomics Extension Service of Rutgers 
University and the New Jersey Public Li- 
brary Commission, will include during 
September discussions of problems com- 
mon to families having a keen apprecia- 
tion of reading. Broadcasts are given 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
Wednesday afternoons at 2:30 P.M. 
eastern daylight time. 


Covarrubias Maps 


A SET OF six reproductions in color 
of the famous mural maps by Miguel 
Covarrubias decorating the walls of 
Pacific House at the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition is obtainable from the 
Schwabacher-Frey Company, 735 Market 
St., San Francisco, for $6.85. The maps 
cover “Art Forms of the Pacific,” “Peo- 
ples of the Pacific,” “Economy of the 
Pacific,” “Flora and Fauna of the 
Pacific,” “Native Means of Transporta- 
tion, Pacific Area,” and “Native Dwell- 
ings of the Pacific Area.” 


“Burke’s Landed Gentry” 


HAVE ANY libraries in addition to the 
City Library Association of Springfield, 
Mass., had difficulty in obtaining the 
Coronation edition of Burke’s Landed 
Gentry at the advertised price of $25? 
If so, please send word to Louis N. Feipel, 
Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Feipel, chairman, A.L.A. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Book Buying Committee, writes that the 
British Library of Information in New 
York will try to straighten out with 
the London difficulties 
reported. 


publisher any 


To Further Research in Minne- 
sota 


A SPECIAL industrial development com- 
mittee of the University [of Minnesota] 
has recently been set up with Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, vice director of the station, as chair- 
man. ‘This committee is offering to as- 
semble literature and experimental reports 
from leading laboratories and research in- 
stitutes all over the world for citizens and 
industries of Minnesota. Special emphasis 
will be placed on finding information about 
new products, manufacturing processes, or 
uses for raw materials when requests are re- 
ceived from industries confronted by prob- 
lems in these fields. A charge will be 
made for actual labor costs involved. The 
library and information service is one sec- 
tion of the research institute recently 
established to make available the person- 
nel, laboratories, and research facilities of 
the university for joint experiments with 
private individuals, cooperatives, indus- 
tries, or manufacturers of the State. 
—Experiment Station Record 82:861, 
June 1940. 


Library of Congress Fellowships 


THE APPOINTMENT of five Fellows of 
the Library of Congress has initiated a 
project in the library which may have im- 
portant consequences not only to the con- 
gressional library but to universities and 
colleges throughout the country. The 
project, one of several which have been 
made possible by a general development 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
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calls for the establishment of annual fel- 
lowships to be filled by young scholars 
from the faculties of universities and col- 
leges who will spend a year in the Library 
of Congress on leave from their institu- 
tions. While in the library, they will 
study the collections of the library in their 
particular fields and will aid in the 
handling of difficult reference problems 
involving their special training and expe- 
rience. Fellowship stipends will equal the 
university salaries of the Fellows selected. 

The fellowships awarded for the year 
beginning September 1940 include one in 
the humanities, in history, in social sciences, 
in natural science, and one in library 
science. The young men chosen have won 
distinction in a special field and have had 
a number of years of experience in a class- 
room. 

They are: Richard H. Heindel, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, who has special- 
ized in the influence of the United States 
on European thought; Edward P. Hutch- 
inson, Harvard University, who has 
specialized in problems of population; 
Jerrold Orne, University of Chicago, 
whose specialties are library science and 
the history and culture of the Romance 
peoples; William E. Powers, geologist, of 
Northwestern University; and Francis J. 
Whitfield, Harvard University, specialist 
in Slavic history and culture. 


Increase for New Jersey 


SARAH ASKEW, secretary, New Jersey 
Public Library Commission, reports an 
increase in appropriation “even after a 
second paring down of the appropriation 
bill.” A member of the New Jersey 
legislature, it will be remembered, was so 
interested in a broadcast by Miss Askew 
that he promised to reverse his negative 
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vote on the budget if he had the chance. 
As we noted before, you can secure a copy 
of Miss Askew’s broadcast by writing the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Division, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


What Is The Philosophy of Work 
With Children? 


What Is Our Philosophy of Public 
Library Work with Children is the name 
of a brief mimeographed report of a dis- 
cussion sponsored by the Board on Library 
Service to Children and Young People at 
the last midwinter meeting in Chicago. 
It includes a statement by Mary S. 
Wilkinson, director of work with chil- 
dren, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, of her philosophy, and a report of 
the panel discussion which followed. 

With the idea that children’s librarians 
at staff meetings and at other meetings 
may wish to analyze their own philosophy, 
copies of the mimeographed bulletin have 
been made available and single copies may 
be obtained from the A.L.A. School and 
Children’s Library Division, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, without charge, 
as long as the supply lasts. 


Graduate Library School Receives 
Grant 


THe GraDuATE LipraARy SCHOOL of 
the University of Chicago has received a 
grant of $7500 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York in support of its 
work in the field of publication. In past 
years a similar grant has been applied to 
the publication of a number of titles in 
the University of Chicago Studies in Li- 
brary Science series, including Who Uses 
the Public Library by William C. Hay- 
good, The Geography of Reading by 


Louis R. Wilson, and 4 Metropolitan 
Library in Action: a Survey of the Chi- 
cago Public Library by Carleton B. 
Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky. 


Bequest to New Orleans for New 


Library 


JoHN HAtt Jacops, librarian, Public 
Library, New Orleans, writes that the 
city of New Orleans will receive $25,000 
for a new library building, or buildings, 
through a provision in the will of the late 
Mrs. Norman Mayer, widow of a promi- 
nent New Orleans cotton broker. Mrs. 
Mayer left more than $1,000,000 to 
educational and other institutions includ- 
ing an outright bequest of $300,000 for 
Tulane University. After all bequests 
have been paid according to the will, the 
residue of the estate will go to Tulane 
University to be invested as the Norman 
Mayer Memorial Fund. ‘The income 
from the fund will be used for research or 
educational purposes as the board of ad- 
ministrators of the fund may determine. 


Dedicate New Library in Rhode 
Island 


Grace M. SHERWOOD, state librarian, 
Rhode Island, reports the recent dedica- 
tion of a new library at Tiverton, R.L., 
named for the donor’s mother, the Lydia 
Smith Baker Essex Memorial Library. 
More than 5000 books in the new library 
came from the old Whitridge Hall Li- 
brary nearby which has been closed. The 
state library prepared the books for the 
new library with the aid of Work Projects 
Administration assistants. The former 
librarian of the Whitridge Hall Library, 
Margaret Waring, is librarian of the 
memorial library. 
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Free 

ONE HUNDRED copies of John Fritz 
Medal are available free to libraries from 
the John Fritz Medal Board of Award, 
29 W. 39th St., New York City. The 
book contains biographies and portraits of 
engineers and scientists who were honored 
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from 1904-22 by receiving the highest 
honor bestowed by the engineering pro- 
fession in the United States, the John 
Fritz Medal, among those honored being 
Bell, Edison, Goethals, Westinghouse, and 
Wright. 


(Continued on page 484) 
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Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


A Dissenting Opinion 
To THE A.L.A. ExecuTIvE Boarp: 


Since I have been invited to give the rea- 
sons which make it impossible for me longer 
to serve on the A.L.A. staff, I accept the 
invitation in the spirit in which it has been 
extended. 

In my eleven years with the Association, 
I have never been made to feel that I must 
approve all that is done or be penalized. 
Quite the contrary. But I think anyone 
would agree with me that the head of the 
Public Relations Division and the editor of 
the Bulletin must be in sympathy with 
A.L.A. policies if she is rightly to hold that 
position. 

I am not in sympathy with A.L.A. policies. 
I realize that many of the people whose 
points of view differ from my own are as 
sincere and honest as I try to be, and I can 
respect people who hold opinions other than 
my own, in spite of the fact that I may find 
it impossible to agree with them. Under 
the circumstances, however, I should not 
hold my present position. 

A.L.A. leaders, in my opinion, are failing 
not only the profession but the American 
people. The Association is inert where it 
should be active, and active where I think it 
should steadfastly refuse to act. 
single example: 

Approximately 21,000,000 young people in 
the United States today, between the ages 


To cite a 


of 16 and 24 represent, in the opinion of 
some American leaders, one of our country’s 
strongest lines of defense—if that defense is 
intelligently handled. 

Studies of the American Youth Commis- 
sion have called national attention to these 
young men and women and the fact that their 
problems of employment, health, wholesome 
free recreation, and education, including li- 
brary service, are acute. Individual A.L.A. 
boards and committees have discussed the 
problem and agreed that something should 
be done about it. 

The A.L.A. Executive Board and Council 
have passed resolutions on federal aid which 
would enable rural youth to have somewhat 
better education, and urged by the truly 
concerned Library Extension Board, have 
even done some work in this direction. But 
they have not mobilized the libraries of the 
nation to deal with this problem construc- 
tively. They have undertaken no specific 
program of action vitally concerning these 
young people until now. 

Now when plans for American defense, in 
the opinion of some of our people, are chiefly 
destructive in emphasis, the Executive Board 
is taking action. 

Compulsory military training in peace time 
will rob millions of these young people of 
their freedom and violate both the Consti- 
tution and the Declaration of Independence. 
But the A.L.A. Executive Board accepts con- 
scription even before it has been passed by 
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Congress, and urges libraries, both public 
and college, to help with military training. 

War industries all but wrecked the United 
States economically in connection with the 
World War, but the board, which has done 
nothing to aid with vocational education of 
youth for constructive industries, now pro- 
poses unquestioning and vigorous assistance 
with vocational education for war industries. 

The final service the board would help to 
render American youth would be magnificent 
under other circumstances. Under present 
conditions, I wonder a little how proudly 
librarians will remember it if its devastating 
purpose is successful. The A.L.A. is to 
prepare reading lists for young people on 
democracy, not to help them Jive in accord- 
ance with its great traditions, but, like nazi 
youth, to die for those traditions, when they 
are called upon to do so. 

Many organizations are working with the 
A.L.A. on its present program of action but 
that fact does not impress some of us who 
remember that those same organizations—or 
others like them—have failed the American 
people under other circumstances, notably in 
the last war. That war resulted in 8,000,000 
killed and 21,000,000 wounded. It resulted 
in the virtual death of democracy in Europe 
and sowed the seeds for the present war 
which threatens to substitute American-made 
fascism for democracy in America. 

International bankers and munition makers 
profited by the World War but the American 
people were poorer because of it by thirty- 
one billions of dollars. 

I participated fully in the last war because 
I truly thought it would save democracy. I 
cannot help America prepare for another war. 
I love this country and cherish its great tra- 
ditions. I think it eminently worth defending 
with one’s life. I will not, however, en- 
courage mass murder in its defense, nor will 
I have any part in forcing our young people 
to do so. My religion, my experience, and 
my knowledge of history convince me that 
wrong means never achieve right ends. I did 
not realize that in the last war. I do realize 
it now, and I am therefore resigning from 
the A.L.A. staff rather than have any con- 
nection with its program of preparation for 
war service. 

BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL 


Accepting the Resignation 
My Dear Mrs. RossELL: 


I very much regret your decision to resign 
your position at A.L.A. Headquarters, but 
I recognize the strength of your conviction 
and I have no choice other than to accept the 
resignation. 

May I take this occasion to say once more 
that you have raised the level of the Bulletin 
from the commonplace to the distinguished. 
It has never been so well done by anyone 
else, and I am sure that we shall have the 
greatest difficulty finding a successor who 
will keep it up to the present standard. I 
hope that you will find a position worthy of 
your talents and that you will give me the 
privilege of speaking a word in your behalf 
whenever you think such a word will serve 
a useful purpose. 

If you can find a basis satisfactory to your- 
self for continuing beyond October 1 and 
until you get another position, and will let 
me know of it well in advance, I shall be 
most happy to make my arrangements ac- 
cordingly, if that is possible. Otherwise, the 
resignation will be effective as of September 
30, 1940 as you suggest. 

Cart H. MILam 


Executive Secretary 


The Communication to 
President Roosevelt 


To THE A.L.A. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


The undersigned librarians wish respect- 
fully to enquire upon what basis the Execu- 
tive Board of the A.L.A. forms its opinions 
“that if the 17,000 members were to vote 
on the question posed by the Progressive 
Librarians Council they would overwhelm- 
ingly oppose any such communication.” 
(4.L.A4. Bulletin 34:416, June 1940.) 

It is our opinion that if such a poll were 
taken the Executive Board would find that 
its opinion was mistaken and that the tele- 
gram to the President should be revised. 

Francis W. ALLEN 
University of Michigan Library 


[In addition to Mr. Allen, the following 
signed the above letter: Forrest Carhart, 


Jr., Edwin N. Hughes, Mary Baum, Wayne 
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M. Hartwell, Frances L. Vivian, Odin W. 


Anderson, and Samuel Sass. | 





To THE A.L.A. PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY: 


The letter to President Roosevelt, dated 
May 28, 1940, to which reference is made on 
p. 415 of the 4.L.A4. Bulletin for June, was 
endorsed by vote of the membership of the 
Junior Members Round Table, in addition 
to the three groups mentioned. 

There is little basis, in our opinion, for 
the apprehension of the A.L.A. Executive 
Board that the first sentence of the peace let- 
ter indicates the stand was taken by action 
of the A.L.A. itself. All copies of this letter 
sent to the President bore the signatures of 
endorsing organizations and individuals, thus 
obviating misunderstanding. 

Inasmuch as quotation of the first sentence 
alone gives an inaccurate impression of the 
contents of the peace letter, we believe that 
the text of the letter should be published in 
the issue of the Bulletin which carries this 
communication. Publication of the letter 
will correct the misconception in Mr. Mil- 
am’s wire to the President, which stated that 
the latter advocated “peace at any price.” 

Though the A.L.A. confines its attention 
to “matters relating to libraries,” there is 
good precedent for a professional group’s 
attempting to relate its work to the social 
scene in the recent resolutions passed by the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of Scientific Workers 
(with whose stand we may not necessarily 
agree). We believe that the peace letter was 
of immediate and specific significance to the 
professional interests of librarianship. 

BERTHA SCHUMAN, Secretary 
Progressive Librarians Council 


From a Junior Member 


To THE Epiror: 


At the business meeting of the Junior 
Members Round Table in Cincinnati, May 
29, the peace letter addressed to President 
Roosevelt was endorsed by a vote of the 
membership. It was later ordered deleted 
from the minutes by the round table’s Ex- 
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ecutive Board, in whose opinion it “was out 
of order inasmuch as it did not pertain to 
the affairs of the Junior Members Round 
Table.” 

I call this action to the attention of all 
junior members. It seems to me very un- 
democratic for a small executive board to 
contravene the action of the membership. 
Perhaps our constitution needs a change if 
it allows this sort of thing to happen. As 
for the resolution not pertaining to the af- 
fairs of the J.M.R.T., what could be more 
important to the affairs of a group of young 
people than the problems of war and peace? 

I write this letter as an individual mem- 
ber and not as chairman of the California 
J.M.R.T., which has not met since the con- 
ference. 


Epwin Castacna, Librarian 
Public Library 
Ukiah, Calif. 


Miss Fetty’s Reply 
To THE Epriror: 


The officers and Executive Board of the 
Junior Members Round Table, fulfilling 
their obligation to act in what they believe 
to be the best interests of the round table 
when that group is not in session, took the 
action which is mentioned above. Should 
any junior member wish to have the matter 
reconsidered, it may, of course, be presented 
to the group at the next business meeting 
of the round table. 

IRENE Fetty, Chairman 
Junior Members Round Table 
1939-40 


Appreciation for Telegram 


To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 

It was my intention to write to you long 
ago concerning the item appearing in the 
June 4.L.A. Bulletin, entitled “Communica- 
tion to President Roosevelt.” 

I wish to express my appreciation of the 
Executive Board’s sending a telegram to the 
President, because the Progressive Librarians 
Council acted improperly in implying that the 
American Librury Association was sending 
the communication. Furthermore, as an 
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association it is my belief that the American 
Library Association, if it goes on record, 
should go on record offering aid to our Chief 
Executive in the conduct of our government. 
Harry C. BAUER 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dismissals in Louisiana 


To THE Epiror: 

As of August 1, 1940, eight supervisors in 
the Louisiana Department of Education have 
been dismissed by the new Superintendent of 
Education, John E. Coxe. Among these is 
Lois F. Shortess, state supervisor of school 
libraries since 1929. 

As one interested in the optimum develop- 
ment of school libraries on a state and na- 
tional basis, may I through your columns 
deplore the fact that one of the most effective 
supervision programs of the 48 states is to 
suffer, as it surely must. The excuse that 
the department is to be reorganized along 
“subject matter lines” is hardly justification 
for the dismissal of the school library su- 
pervisor. 

In view of the unparalleled development 
of school libraries in Louisiana under Miss 
Shortess’ aegis, as described in the Bulletins 
of February 1938, p. 78-80, and May 1940, 
Pp. 324-25, it seems reasonable that all persons 
interested in the field should view with 
alarm this action which is a definite blow 
to the national pattern as well as the state 
program. 

Whatever progress is made in the program 
in the future, the state is bound to suffer. 
In addition, it is an action which by im- 
plication may have far-reaching and destruc- 
tive effects. 

Wiiarp A. Heaps, Associate 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University 


New York City 


[A note from Miss Shortess reports that 
the Lois Shortess Book Shop, 240 Convention 
St., Baton Rouge, La., opened in August. 
We make the announcement with pleasure 
and with all good wishes to one of the 
A.L.A.’s valued members, the shop’s proprie- 
tor.—Eb. | 


Lists on Family Relations 


To THE Epiror: 

Several attractive book lists were prepared 
under the direction of Mrs. Alice Lewis of 
the Los Angeles County Public Library as a 
special library feature for the Southern Cali- 
fornia Section Conference on Family Rela- 
tions which met recently at the University of 
Southern California. The bibliographies 
were distributed to those attending the meet- 
ing and seemed very welcome. ‘Titles in- 
clude “Maps for Marriage,” “Recent Books 
on Sex Education,” “The Parents’ Part,” and 
“Family Relations—Counsel and Guidance.” 
The lists are also being used to answer the 
many requests that come into the library from 
branches. 

HELEN E. Vocteson, Librarian 
Los Angeles County Public Library 


Regarding Dutch Books 


To THE EpirTor: 

The Society of Netherlands Scholars in 
North America adopted a resolution at their 
meeting last January to express the desira- 
bility of supplementing the Union Catalog in 
Washington with titles of Dutch books in 
libraries not now incorporated therein. In 
order to be able to estimate the cost and ex- 
tent of such an undertaking, I should appre- 
ciate receiving, from libraries not cooperat- 
ing with the Union Catalog, a statement con- 
cerning the number of Dutch books they pos- 
sess, if any, and the cost of making entries 
representing them in the Union Catalog. 

T. W. SCHELTEMA 
Library of Congress 


County Institute Proceedings 
To “BULLETIN” READERS: 

If you want a reprint of the County and 
Regional Institute proceedings (4.L.4. Bul- 
letin 34:90-113, Aug. 1940) which reports 
the meetings held at Cincinnati May 24 to 26, 
write to the undersigned at Hunterdon 
County Library, Flemington, N.J. Price, 
35¢. 


ELIzABETH T. TURNER, Chairman 
County and Regional Libraries Section 
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Defense Information 
To THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 


Letters have been pouring into various 
government agencies in this city during re- 
cent weeks, asking for latest information on 
industrial mobilization. 

Most of them are from manufacturing 
firms (or trade associations of such firms) 
that wish to assist the government in every 
way possible, such as immediately adapting 
factory facilities to national defense needs. 

The War and Navy Departments state 
that current information of this type can 
best be secured from their field offices, 
rather than by writing to Washington or 
by sending representatives to this city. 

A list of Army and Navy procurement 
offices is available on request addressed to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Bruce BERCKMANS, Assistant Director 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Washington 


Takes Issue With Mr. Munn 


To THE Epiror: 


As a young librarian, greener than the 
doughty MacLeish, may I take issue with 
Mr. Munn in his “Fact versus Folklore?” 
[4.L.4. Bulletin 34:380-84, 422, June 
1940. | 

He suggests that the library became de- 
based from an earlier ideal when it was 
expanded “to include books for purely en- 
tertainment reading.” I suggest that his 
ideal of an exclusive little institution cater- 
ing only to genuine academic thirsts, while 
perhaps not as debasing, is just as foreign 
to the original ideal (whatever that was). 

I object to his withdrawal of the library 
to the cloisters, there to serve hard-working 
scholars and nourish intellectual giants. It 
seems to me he baldly proposes, not recog- 
nition of intellectual strata, but the creation 
of an intellectual aristocracy, knights of the 
exquisite for whom the library would be 
armorer. I stand for democracy in the 
library as well as in the legislature; I mean 
democracy among books and readers as well 
as in politics. 

It’s too bad about our efficiency pouring 
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out in dreadful waste over the weary stenog- 
rapher who only wants to be soothed by 
Kathleen Norris. It’s too bad about the 
utterly drained accountant or shipping clerk 
who wants to unravel clues with Perry 
Mason or smack leather with Hopalong 
Cassidy. 

We are not guilty of lowering standards 
when we cater to these tired wage-slaves, in 
my opinion. When dawns the day of battle 
for the library’s last crumb from the finan- 
cial table, mayhap a word to these motley 
millions will bring them on the run. 

CoLUMBIAD 


Enjoyed Cincinnati Conference 
To THE EpitTor: 

I am happy to say that from all indica- 
tions the stay of our group in Cincinnati 
during the A.L.A. convention was a pleasant 
one. To my knowledge there were twenty- 
two Negro librarians present at the Cincin- 
nati conference of the A.L.A., and all 
expressed themselves as having enjoyed this 
convention more than any previous one. 
The smoothness with which everything was 
carried out was due, I am sure, to the un- 
tiring efforts of the local committees. The 
meeting here will go down in history, I be- 
lieve, as one of the best and most satisfac- 
tory. 

(Mrs.) Hattie Wacker, Librarian 
Stowe Branch Library 
Cincinnati 


From the North Carolina Negro 


Library Association 
‘To THE PRESIDENT: 


The members of the North Carolina Ne- 
gro Library Association wish to thank the 
officers and staff of the American Library 
Association for the greetings extended to us 
on the occasion of our annual conference 
recently held in Rocky Mount. 

We appreciate very much the interest that 
the officers, staff, and various committee 
members of the A.L.A. have taken in our 
organization; we are grateful for the co- 
operation and courtesies you have shown us. 
These have increased our interest in the 
national organization and they have served 
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to inspire us to increased efforts toward the 

development of library service in our state. 
We wish to commend the American Li- 

brary Association for its very fine leadership 

in the program of the extension and improve- 

ment of library service in the United States. 
DANIEL E. Moore, Past President 

North Carolina Negro Library Association 


Disagrees with MacLeish 
Point of View 
To THE Epiror: 


This is a protest which I hope may find 
a place in “The Post.” It is a protest against 
Mr. MacLeish’s hint of a basis for profes- 
sional status and against the admonitions 
to “educate for democracy.” 

Mr. MacLeish’s suggestion that in sav- 
ing democracy we may find the social aim 
justifying our professional claims is unhis- 
torical and uncritical. Three tragedies of 
library history—the fire at Alexandria, the 
pillage of the monasteries, and the bombing 
of Louvain—point to a different conception 
of our profession. We deplore these events 
because they destroyed records of civiliza- 
tion and sources of wisdom. ‘Those trag- 
edies nullified the aims of librarians—to 
preserve, organize and make available such 
records—and in these aims librarians have 
ample and just claims to professional status. 
They are quite different from the aim of 
providing a nation with the materials nec- 
essary to preserve a certain form of govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore, Mr. MacLeish’s suggestion 
is uncritical in that it confuses the aims of 
librarians and teachers. That they are sepa- 
rate and distinct should be made so clear 
that librarians will vehemently reject the 
tenet that they must become teachers. Li- 
brarians who believe that we achieve pro- 
fessional status by teaching the salvation of 
democracy are, to put it strongly, hyster- 
ical. 

The error in attempting to “educate for 
democracy” is appalling, for education can- 
not be limited. There are no boundaries to 
the province of intellectual inquiry. No 
true education can limit freedom of choice, 
either of governments or religious beliefs. 
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We might as well advocate “education for 
protestantism.” We stupidly imitate the 
very methods of those we decry when we 
espouse “education for democracy.” 

Now is the time to make sure of that. 
Now, more than ever, we must scorn any 
fear that free intellectual inquiry will be- 
tray us. It is the ideal of democracy that 
it makes possible the peaceful evolution of 
social organization. Let us not join in ab- 
juring that ideal. Let us refuse to aban- 
don democracy by dictating “education for 
democracy.” 

H. GLENN Brown 
Reference Librarian 
University of Pennsylvania 


Regarding Reorganization 
To A.L.A. MEMBERS: 


We are very conscious at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters of the importance of the changes 
in A.L.A. reorganization provided for in the 
report of the third Activities Committee 
and in the new by-laws. 

Even though everybody accepts the un- 
derlying principles and nearly everybody 
approves the specific changes, there will be 
difficulties in making a transition from the 
old to the new system—difficulties for off- 
cers, committees, organized groups, and 
staff. We shall all make mistakes. 

I assure you of the interest of the head- 
quarters staff. More important, I ask you 
to write us promptly when you observe 
misinterpretation, conflict, unnecessary de- 
lay, or other faults, so that we may more 
readily make adjustments. 

Cart H. MILAM 
Executive Secretary 


Replacements of Sandburg’s 
“Lincoln’”’ 


To Louis N. FEerret, CHAIRMAN 
A.L.A. Book Buyinc CoMMITTEE: 


I have your favor of the 27th about re- 
placement copies of separate volumes of 
Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln. 

The problem of breaking sets presents 
real difficulties from the aspects of manu- 
facture, stock room, and royalty accounting. 
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To break sets is an expensive nuisance. We 
must not go far enough to have booksellers 
breaking sets for the usual retail purchaser, 
and yet we want to cooperate with libraries 
in the troublesome problem which confronts 
them when a single volume is lost or dam- 
aged. 

We have decided to handle the matter as 
follows: We will fill orders for odd volumes 
of Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln (Prairie 
Years and War Years) from libraries and 
institutions which have purchased complete 
sets. These orders for odd volumes must 
be sent directly to us. They will be filled 
on the basis of a 10 per cent discount carriage 
prepaid. We cannot break sets on orders 
from bookstores, jobbers, library supply 
houses, etc. We shall take pains to limit 
sales of single volumes to bona fide replace- 
ments of lost or damaged volumes. 

You may give this proposal such pub- 
licity among librarians as you think the cir- 
cumstances warrant. 

ALFrep Harcourt, President 
Harcourt, Brace and Company 


Seeks Books About Rogerenes 
To THE Epiror: 


I am searching for a collection of books 
regarding the Rogerenes, in the possession 
of H. Eugene Bolles of Boston in 1904. 
Mr. Bolles died in 1910 and his wife in 
1917. So far as can be learned this collec- 
tion has not come into the market, and it is 
thought that perhaps they may be held by 
some library or historical society. 

The collection consists of books and pam- 
phlets written, and in some cases printed, at 
Mystic, Conn. by John Rogers and John 
Bolles at various intervals from 1700 to 
1820. 

The Rogerenes were a protesting group 
which split off from the Congregational 
Church of New London in 1674. Their 
belief and mode of living were similar to 
the Society of Friends (Quakers) and, con- 
sequently, they were often known as “Roger- 
ene-Quakers.” They hold their pacifist be- 
lief to the present day. 

ELLen STARR BRINTON, Curator 
Jane Addams Peace Collection 
Swarthmore College 
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International House Membership 


To THE Epiror: 

The directors of the three International 
Houses—in New York, Chicago, and Ber- 
keley—request the cooperation of librarians 
in locating all of their former resident and 
non-resident members who are librarians by 
profession, wherever they may be, and re- 
gardless of whether or not they are now in 
active service. The three houses are com- 
piling a cooperative directory of all of their 
former members (who now number several 
thousand), with information on their occu- 
pations. It has been found that librarians 
are an important percentage of the houses’ 
membership. News received will be pub- 
lished in the International Quarterly and 
will help the houses in their survey of the 
professional problems and accomplishments 
of former members. It is requested that full 
names and addresses be sent, and that the 
maiden names also be given in the case of li- 
brarians now married. 

The cooperation of librarians in this proj- 
ect will be appreciated. Letters may be 
addressed either to the director or to the 
Library Committee of the house concerned. 

JosEPHINE C. FABILLI 
International House 


Berkeley, Calif. 


From St. Paul’s Chief of Police 


Mr. F. W. SCHRANKLER 

1919 E. LAKE Como & PHALEN AVE. 
St. PAuL, MINN. 

Dear Sir: 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you for the interest you and your associates 
have taken in the children in your com- 
munity. 

Your efforts in obtaining library facilities 
for children are, I think, one of the best things 
that could be done to make worth while 
citizens of our present day children. 

Our policemen would rather find children 
in such places as your efforts have provided 
rather than in places that would require 
them to pick them up for violations of the 
law. 

C. A. HaAcKErT 
Chief of Police 
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The Clearing House 


(Continued from page 477) 


“What St. Louisans Read”’ 


Charles H. Compton entitles his annual 
report this year What St. Louisans Read: 
A Typical Day in the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary. As in his other reading studies, Mr. 
Compton gives in comments from readers 
specific evidence of the value of public library 
service. Perhaps the most impressive part 
of the report, however, is the Appendix show- 
ing the many aspects of personal and com- 
munity life toward which the St. Louis Public 
Library contributes in a single day. Surely 
a library which gives such service is more 
than worth the taxes which support it. 


Oregon County Library Booklet 


Oregon's County Library Service, a new 
booklet prepared by the Oregon State Li- 
brary, Harriet Long, librarian, is obtainable 
on request. Address the State Library, 
Salem, Ore. Price 25c. 


Education Week 


American Education Week will be ob- 
served this year November 10 to 16. For 
further information, address the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 


N.W., Washington. 


“Plus Fours” 


Plus Fours is the title of a selected list of 
entertaining fiction of 1939-40, compiled by a 
special committee of the Queens Borough 
(N.Y.) Public Library. While a limited 
supply lasts, copies of the list are available 
from the library at 14c. each in postage, for 
I-3 copies. 


Meetings Ahead 


The Special Libraries Association will 
meet for its annual conference, June 16 to 
19, 1941, at the Bond Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 

The annual meeting of the National Rec- 
reation Congress will be held in Cleveland, 
September 30 to October 4. For further in- 
formation write the National Recreation 
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Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York. 

The Connecticut School Library Associa- 
tion will hold its fall meeting the week-end 
of September 21 at Williams Memorial In- 
stitute, New London, Conn. 


Trustee Citations 
(Continued from page 458) 


“to. That the jury be authorized to make 
no citations in any given year when, in its 
opinion, no sufficiently outstanding achieve- 
ment is brought to its attention; or that it 
be authorized to make only one citation.” 


Early American Printing 
(Continued from page 461) 


The titles are then assembled in proper order 
in a carefully revised typewritten copy, and 
the final publication is mimeographed from 
this copy, gathered, and bound. Physical 
production of each check list is usually un- 
dertaken by the Historical Records Survey 
Project in the state concerned. 

Check lists of the imprints of any area 
and period are usually issued in mimeo- 
graphed form, with printed title pages and 
paper covers. Lists for the following have 
already been issued, and distributed to key 
reference libraries throughout the country: 
. Missouri, 1808-1850 
Minnesota, 1849-1865 
. Arizona, 1860-1890 
. Chicago, 1851-1871 
. Kentucky, 1787-1810 
Kentucky, 1811-1820 
. Nevada, 1859-1890 
. Alabama, 1807-1840 
New Jersey, 1784-1800 
. Kansas, 1854-1876 

11. Kellogg “Patent Inside’ Newspapers 

12. Sag Harbor, L.I., 1791-1820 

A later series of bibliographies is pro- 
jected, which will incorporate additions to 
and revisions of check lists, including titles 
turned up by more extensive field work and 
by the research of interested scholars. It 
seems reasonable and practical, however, to 
issue a list in preliminary form as soon as 
it reaches the stage at which it will be use- 
ful to librarians and others. Its publication 
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leads interested authorities to check it and 
report errors and omissions. Such checking 
contributes more toward the ultimate per- 
fection of the list when it shall be published 
in revised form than could be gained from 
years of additional effort on a set of title 
cards, still in a file. 

Editorial work so far started is dealing 
only with the earlier years of printing, espe- 
cially in the eastern states. If the project 
activity continues, the later years will be 
worked as well. 

Many librarians and bibliographers have 
already testified to the value of the work 
being done by the American Imprints In- 
ventory. One of its useful services is the 
finding of important publications in unex- 
pected places. Already it is enabling scholars 
to find items long since noted by bibliog- 
raphers or advertised as having been pub- 
lished, but heretofore sought in vain. The 
enterprise promises to provide librarians with 
a more complete record of issues of the 
American press than has ever before been 
available. 


Libraries and Defense 
(Continued from page 433) 


encourage an understanding of Latin Amer- 
ica, and help maintain intellectual freedom 
and respect for the cultural achievements of 
all peoples. 

All libraries: Duplicate needed reading 
material and provide additional staff to carry 
the library’s service beyond 
clientele. 


the present 


IV. Normal Library Services 


All libraries: Maintain research, refer- 
ence service, and all other important library 
services. 

Local, state, and federal agencies: Accele- 
rate efforts to provide library service in 
unserved areas. 


Reports to the A.L.A. 


Libraries, state library agencies and li- 
brary associations: Report to A.L.A. Head- 
quarters actual experience, problems, new 
demands, shifts in types of service, and plans. 

Officers of local, state and regional asso- 
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ciations: Send to the A.L.A. a résumé of the 
discussions and recommendations regarding 
library implications in the program of na- 
tional defense. 


Refugee Children 


After the above was written, the U. S. 
Office of Education brought to A.L.A. atten- 
tion opportunities for libraries to provide 
needed reading material for refugee children 
in receiving centers and in homes. School 
and children’s librarians will be alert to these 
opportunities as they develop in their own 
communities. 


C. m. Mi. 


This Singing Country 
(Continued from page 439) 


teacher and his classmates, his whole attitude 
toward singing and, logically, thereafter, 
toward all music making, will change. The 
most forward step in this direction will be 
taken when the attitude of teachers toward 
this material is changed. The child and the 
child’s community clings to its folk tradition 
in spite of, rather than because of, the pres- 
ent educational system. The teacher who 
decides to throw in his lot with the normal 
development of American folk music will at 
once find himself integrated with the musical 
interest and ideas of his community and 
much better able to understand the teaching 
problems at all musical levels. Our problem, 
then, is to educate the teachers. How best 
this can be done you know better than I do. 
We folklorists have been doing our best with 
speeches, books, articles, for years and just 
now it looks as if the growing general in- 
terest in American culture on the part of 
movies, radio, theater, writers, composers, 
and others may produce the general cultural 
context in which this realistic attitude I have 
just discussed may arise. (A number of 
movies, commercial radio programs, and al- 
bums of commercial records are planned for 
the very near future.) I think you can all 
contribute to this end and I heartily hope 
you will. In so doing I believe you will help 
to create the conditions in which American 
democratic traditions and an American fine 
arts culture can best develop and flower. 
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The Job as I See It 
(Continued from page 436) 


librarians’ question on how “to get a clear 
picture of the definite things we can do... to 
help keep them emotionally stable” as I 
would like to see given. I sincerely hope that 
those of you who are working daily in fa- 
miliar contact with the people of your towns 
will come to the rescue and add other sug- 
gestions. The situation is of a kind that no 
one over-all formula of action can meet. It 
seems to me not simply a matter of material 
defenses in the present crisis, but rather of 
educational defenses against recurring wars 
and periods of crisis. When, and if, the 
world emerges from these troubled times, 
the question “Where do we go from here?” 
will suddenly confront all peoples and some 
thought needs to be given now to an answer 
to that question if we are not to wander into 
a more dense wilderness of international 
anarchy. The job, as I see it and as I have 
tried to indicate above, is more than a pro- 
gram of education for democracy; it is rather 
education in the ways of living successfully 
and peacefully together, education in co- 
operation rather than competition, education 
in achieving sane and workable interrelations 
between individuals in a group, groups in a 
community, communities in a nation, and 
nations in a world. If we can do a good job 
in that kind of education, democracy will be 
an automatic and inevitable by-product. It 
is to this job that I think libraries, and espe- 
cially public libraries, might well address 
themselves. 
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The Place of the University 
Library 
(Continued from page 445) 





self-reliant—that has nourished the univer- 
sity movement from the twelfth to the twen- 
tieth century. 

Unless I am mistaken, the library move- 
ment of the nineteenth century is fed by the 
same stream. Once human intelligence was 
emancipated and, three centuries later, given 
wings by Gutenberg, only two things stood 
in the way of taking the university to the 
people and to their children—long hours of 
work and illiteracy. The industrial and 
mechanical revolutions made shorter hours 
and more leisure possible and the accompany- 
ing social revolution produced a middle class 
capable of reading. While these things 
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were coming to pass, the public library made 
its appearance. As I understand it, the 
intent of the public library movement was 
to place the cultural opportunities of the 
few who attended colleges and universities 
within the reach of the many who did not. 
If this is a fair statement, it is perhaps not 
too much to say that the pioneer librarians 
looked upon the public library movement as, 
in a sense, a phase of the university move- 
ment. Melvil Dewey once referred to 
Gutenberg as the real founder of university 
extension,’® and an audience of librarians 
need not be reminded of the popularity of 
the term “people’s university” in the nine- 
teenth century. Times have changed. Here 
and there public libraries have created the 
impression, rightly or wrongly, that their 
work lies more in the recreational or en- 
tertainment field than in the educational 
field, and public libraries and university 
libraries have drifted apart. Public libra- 
rians will themselves decide, in the light of 
needs as they find them, whether the more 
fruitful conception of the public library is 
that of the people’s university—an institution 
which in aim and method is basically educa- 
tional. I am _ nevertheless prompted to 
raise the question: Is the present relation 
between universities and public libraries 
giving society the best service possible? 
Would it be mutually disadvantageous for 
universities in their extension work and 
public libraries in their adult education work, 
particularly those public libraries outside 
metropolitan communities, to plan their pro- 
grams in closer relation to each other? 


RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF FREEDOM 


We have envisaged the university as an 
institutional expression of certain priceless 
and hard-won freedoms, but I am aware 
that freedom, liberty, carries a different 
meaning to different people. The conception 
of the natural rights of man, an outgrowth 
of eighteenth-century individualism, has led 
to an easy but questionable separation of 
the rights of freedom from the responsi- 
bilities of freedom. Pushed to its extreme, 
this separation confronts us with such so- 
phistical problems as, shall the right of the 
irresponsible or mentally immature to thrust 
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ill-advised utterances on a hapless public 
be condoned? Shall the skilled manipulator 
of mass opinion be allowed to further the 
interests of his pressure group at the ex- 
pense of society as a whole? Now society 
itself seems to have a right in these matters 
—a right, namely, to expect its spokesmen 
above all to be honest and at least to try 
to be as intelligent as they are noisy. Ac- 
cordingly, the university, in training the 
future leaders of society, encourages its 
students—not always with success—to as- 
sume personal responsibility for getting at 
the truth, for seeing all sides of a problem, 
before claiming the right of the printing 
press or soap box to convert others to their 
views. In short, the emancipation of human 
intelligence which underlies the historical 
development of our universities has meant, 
and still means, not the complete elimination 
of restraint, but an ideal of enlightened liv- 
ing—an ideal, let us remember, which cannot 
be divorced from intellectual integrity. 
Thomas Huxley, that stalwart champion of 
science, illustrates this inseparability when 
he declared the aims of his life to be “to 
smite all humbugs, however big; to give a 
nobler tone to science; to set an example of 
total abstinence from petty personal con- 
troversies and of toleration of everything but 
lying.”**7 In the ideal university, he says 
elsewhere, the very air that is breathed 
“should be charged with that enthusiasm for 
truth, that fanaticism for veracity, which 
is a greater possession than much learn- 
img, oa. 

To tie the threads together, the university 
movement and the library movement rest 
alike on an honest desire to get at the truth, 
on confidence in human intelligence, by its 
own devices, to find its way to truth, and 
on a conviction that the welfare of humanity 
rests in the end on the side of truth— 
principles as old as the Greek conception 
that intelligence is the law of life and the 
early Christian conception of the dignity 
and worth of the individual. Each of these 
principles is in our day being challenged. 
Books have been burned, not because they 
were shown to be untrue, but because they 
conflicted with official opinion. Even intel- 
lectual honesty has been signed away in 
fascist oaths or sent away to concentration 
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camps, while the lie has become a conspicu- 
ous instrument of public policy. Whole 
nations have willingly or unwillingly acted 
on the proposition that the problems facing 
the world cannot be solved by intelligence, 
reason, and have resorted to force—a tend- 
ency so widespread that in the assembly 
of nations today the democracies sit as 
minorities. 

Thus the pre-university spirit of the 
twelfth century seems to be returning. Once 
more we see education conceived as a proc- 
ess, not of developing intellectual inde- 
pendence, but of indoctrination. The 
purpose of reading, to use the language of 
Mein Kampf, is not to alter the reader’s 
preconceived ideas, but to pick out that 
which serves his purpose.’® Accordingly, the 
state sees to it that intellectual effort is 
expended, not to find the truth but to 
rationalize dogma.?° Intelligence, reason, 
is again subordinated to authority, while 
human welfare depends upon implicit obedi- 
ence to the sovereign will of the state, un- 
questioning faith in a Machiavellian leader. 

Looking uneasily about him, the man of 
the street blames this turning of the wheel 
back toward the medieval world on the last 
war, on this nation, or on that despot. 
These things are not to be taken lightly, 
but the fundamental causes seem to lie 
deeper. One writer said some years ago 
that in the struggle for fugitive ideals such 
as democracy, liberty, freedom of thinking, 
access to uncontrolled sources of truth, the 
race will often lose its nerve.21_ Undoubtedly 
there are today many in all countries who 
have faith in these modern ideals; and there 
are at least some in all countries perhaps 
who have “lost their nerve.” Back of the 
present political and military conflict, there- 
fore, is a conflict of cultures—a conflict 
which cuts obliquely across national bound- 
aries, whether belligerent, nonbelligerent 
or neutral. And the issue, broader and 
more fundamental than the question of 
forms of government, is whether the type of 
life based on unshackled, self-reliant intel- 
ligence can be salvaged. 

In America, traditionally the land where 
mind and conscience are free, we have of 
late been somewhat puzzled as to how to 
defend our way of life without employing 


methods which defeat the end in view. It 
is true, of course, that a man cannot well 
defend the right of person by murdering 
the policeman who takes him into custody; 
but he can create and help support the legal 
institution, habeas corpus, without commit- 
ting murder. Human ideals, in other words, 
express themselves in institutions and then 
become public forces which, if sufficiently 
strong, shield the ideals embedded within 
them. Institutions decay and ideals them- 
selves change, but so long as an institution 
performs a function conceded to be necessary 
for the common good, it is entitled to public 
support. The libraries of the world perform 
functions which to all but the primitive— 
or to those who have “lost their nerve’— 
seem to be indispensable. They alone en- 
able the race to keep along with it the rich 
experience it has had during thousands of 
years. They serve as massive notebooks by 
means of which a world of knowledge too 
vast to be held in any head is kept readily 
accessible, as manuals of procedure for 
ordering our lives by highly specialized in- 
tellectual techniques, as tools of research by 
which we solve our problems and explore 
the limitless expanse of the unknown. To 
the performance of these public services, all 
libraries contribute; but they are the special 
functions of the university library. Li- 
braries do these things because they have 
been created to do so by those who believe 
in the things of the mind and whose ways 
of life are way of intelligence, honesty, truth. 
In times when instruments of public com- 
munication present unparalleled opportunity 
to manipulate public opinion by presenting 
selected information or fabrications made of 
whole cloth, university libraries, where the 
sources of truth are kept open to the in- 
vestigator, where in the manner of Abelard 
no secrets are held back, no mysteries left 
unexamined—in these times, there can be 
little doubt that such libraries are needed. 

This, then, is the story of the university 
library, and of other libraries which share 
its responsibilities. It is a story which ends 
with a solid conviction that the cause of 
libraries is worthy of active support on the 
part of all who believe in what we might 
call the way of the open book. Librarians, 
of course, are part of this company; and, 
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while special interests will require segregated 
groupings which will have to be revised from 
time to time, it is to be hoped—and I, for 
one, am inclined to assume—that they will 
continue to feel that they have enough in 
common to meet together at street corners, 
speak the same language, avoid walling off 
their streets entirely from the others, and 
by their united efforts seek to provide the 
cause of the open book with the type of lead- 
ership it deserves. 
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3v. The School of Medicine at Salerno 
has some of the marks of a university and 
was earlier than either Paris or Bologna. 
The museum of Alexandria is considered by 
some as the first university in the modern 
sense of the word. The institution was es- 
tablished, controlled, and supported by the 
king, was the home of critical research, and 
was served by a library of 700,000 works, 
which “formed the record of all human 
thought.” See Laurie, S. S. Rise and 
Early Constitution of Universities. Apple- 
ton, 1892, p. 5; Mahaffy, J. P. Greek Life 
and Thought from the Age of Alexander 
to the Roman Conquest. Macmillan, 1887, 
pp. 191-97. 
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14. Lest too much credit be ascribed to 
one man, it should be emphasized that 
Anselm, Scotus Erigena, and Roscellinus pre- 
pared the way for Abelard, while the mount- 
ing lay interest in learning made of the 
intellectual movement with which his name 
is associated considerably more than the 
work of a single individual. 

15. He seems to suggest also that man 
had perhaps not quite come into his own 
until he created the modern world and that 
the best in the modern world is reflected— 
mirrored, to use his phrase—in the spirit 
of the university. 
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Association, Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses, 1901, p. 858. 

17. Quoted by Gregory, R. A. Discovery; 
or the Spirit and Service of Science. Mac- 
millan, 1936, p. 10. 

18. Huxley, T. H. Science and Culture 
and Other Essays. Appleton, 1884, p. 45. 
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nal and Hitchcock, 1939, pp. 46-49. 

20. Cf. Pink, M. A. The Defence of 
Freedom. Macmillan, 1935, p. 17. 

21. Cf. Hart, J. K. Discovery of Intel- 
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Laying the Foundation 
(Continued from page 454) 
ANOTHER KIND OF FOUNDATION 


Another interpretation of the word “foun- 
dation” might be in order, namely an endow- 
ment for educational research. As the work 
with children and young people in public 
libraries and school libraries is being scru- 
tinized in the light of possible reorganization, 
could not an experiment be set up in the 
form of a demonstration of library work 


with children in a community to study func- 
tions, relationships, coordination of school 
libraries, and public libraries? 

In Social Services and the Schools, spon- 
sored by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, the statement is made: “With two public 
agencies meeting a common educational need 
by essentially the same methods and coming 
to serve much the same population, the need 
for consideration of some means of uniting 
their efforts is apparent. The problem is to 
define a plan of relationships of the public 
library to the school library which will co- 
ordinate and prevent needless duplication of 
services.” 

Close cooperation between school and pub- 
lic libraries is essential. A community li- 
brary demonstration, backed by a foundation, 
could be studied objectively and could help 
to bring about a solution based on facts and 
services. 

There is one word in this paper that has 
been used over and over again. It is used 
by every one in every kind of service. It 
is the word “cooperation.” Cooperation 
involves human relationships. It means 
dealing with personalities; it means under- 
standing problems; it means making adjust- 
ments; it means seeing things from another 
person’s point of view. It means sharing for 
the good of the whole. 

In Wind, Sand, and Stars, Saint Exupéry 
pays tribute to his friend, the master crafts- 
man, Mermoz. So might we consider our 
fellow librarians, librarians working with 
adults, children’s, school, young people’s li- 
brarians. Saint Exupéry philosophizes in 
this way: 

“We understand better, that what consti- 
tutes the dignity of a craft is that it creates 
a fellowship, that it binds men together and 
fashions for them a common language. For 
there is but one veritable problem—the 
problem of human relations. 

“We forget that there is no hope of joy 
except in human relations. 

“Tt is to take pride in a victory won by one’s 
comrades. It is to feel, when setting one’s 
stone, that one is contributing to the build- 
ing of the world.” 














Wants and Offers 


A.L.A. Headquarters library offers the 
following bound copies of 4.L.4. Bulletins 
for cost of transportation: 1908-09; I9II- 
17; 1919-21; 1922 (2 copies); 1923; 1924- 
25 (2 copies); 1926-27. Unbound copies 
for: Jan.-June, Oct. and Dec. (part 1 and 
2) 1931; Jan. and Feb., May-July, Sept., 
Oct., and Dec. 1932; Jan.-Aug., Nov. and 
Dec. 1933; 1934-36; Jan.-Oct., and Dec. 
1937; and Jan.-Sept. 1938. 


There also are bound copies of A4.L.A. 
Papers and Proceedings for the following 
years: 1894; 1897; 1898 (2 copies); 1899; 
1900 (2 copies) ; 1901-03; 1904 (2 copies) ; 
1905-06; 1907-08 (bound in one volume). 


Art Institute of Chicago, Ryerson Li- 
brary, Etheldred Abbot, librarian, offers for 
5 cents, plus postage, reprints of “The Fine 
Arts Picture Collection” by Elizabeth M. 
Fisher, Library Journal, Oct. 15, 1939. 


Columbia University Library, New York 
City, C. C. Williamson, director, wants on 
exchange: New York Tribune, annual in- 


dex, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1897. 
Dayton (Ohio) Public Library, William 


J. Hamilton, librarian, offers for cost of 
transportation, 12 bound volumes of the 
Booklist, Sept. 1913 to July 1926, vols. 10- 
22, with vol. 14, 1917-18 missing. 


Emory University (Ga.) Library School, 
Tommie Dora Barker, dean, offers for sale 
copies of 12th ed., Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation, 1 vol. ed., $5; 2 vol. ed., $6. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Joseph L. Wheeler, librarian, will give the 
following books to any libraries willing to 
pay the postage: 16 sets, The Cosmic Rela- 
tions and Immortality, by Henry Holt, 2 
volumes, Houghton, Mifflin, 1919; and 30 
copies, On the Civic Relations, by Henry 
Holt, Houghton, Mifflin, 1907. 


New York Public Library, Robert Lingel, 
chief of Acquisition Division, offers for ten 
cents in stamps: Talcott Williams: Gentle- 
man of the Fourth Estate by Elizabeth Dun- 
bar. 40op. cloth. 


Newark (N.J.) Public Library, Beatrice 
Winser, librarian, offers for $1 or on ex- 
change: an index to Joseph Atkinson’s His- 
tory of Newark, published in 1878. 168p. 
M imeographed. 


Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Bil- 
lings, (Mont.), Margaret Fulmer, librarian, 
will send list of duplicate government docu- 
ments and magazines which libraries may 
have for cost of transportation. Write Miss 
Fulmer for list. 


Peoria (Ill.) Public Library, Earl W. 
Browning, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation: Bibliotheca Sacra, vols. 52, 53, 
1895-96 (bound) ; Charities, vols. 6-21, July 
1901, Mar. 1909 (bound); Charities Re- 
view, vols. 3-10, 1893-1901 (bound); Child 


Welfare Bulletin, vols. 1-7, 1912-19 (un- . 


bound); Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
vols. 3-12, 1909-17 (unbound); Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, vols. 1-22, 1867-93 
(bound); Mind, vols. 1-14, 1892-1905 
(bound); Open Court, Feb. 1887-Oct. 1935 
(unbound) ; Philosophical Review, vols. 1- 
14, 1892-1905 (bound); School Physiology 
Journal, vols. 8, 9, 10, Sept. 1898-June 1902 
(bound); Teacher's Institute, vols. 13-27, 
Sept. 1890-May 1905 (bound). 


Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont, Tex., 
offers a collection of yearbooks, annual re- 
ports, handbooks, and almanacs, in whole 
or in part, to any library or individual for 
cost of transportation. Dates range from 
1926-37. A list will be furnished on request 
made to the library. 


Warren (Ohio) Public Library, Josephine 
Lytle, librarian, offers for cost of trans- 
portation: quantity of pamphlet material on 
the World War, 1914-18 including the many 
papers issued by the different governments 
and peace discussions. 


Gravesend (Kent, England) Public Li- 
brary, Alex J. Philip, librarian, offers The 
Times from 1892—. The volumes, par- 
ticularly in the early years, cannot be guar- 
anteed complete. Some are bound, others 
in parcels. Write to Mr. Philip for further 
details. 











